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NOW READY. 


Kelectic Physical Geography 


oO 


382 PACES, !2MO., 30 CHARTS, 151 CUTS AND DIAGRAMS. 








INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.00; EXCHANCE PRICE, 6Oc. 
+. 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


Q——— 


The ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY differs widely from 


those in common use in the following particulars: 


1. ITS CHARTS ARE DISTINCT and graphically accurate. Each 


chart contains buta single set of physical features, thus avoiding over-crowding and confusion, while by 
the use of different projections, graphic accuracy is secured. 


2. IT ASSUMES NO SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE on the part 


of the young pupil beginning the study. The introductory chapter forms a brief statement of the great 
fundamental laws of nature upon the operation of which all the phenomena of Physical Geography depend. 


3. THE ORDER OF TREATMENT is natural and logical. The en- 
veloping At phere is d d before the Sea, because its action is the cause of most marine phe- 
nomena; for similar reasons the treatment of the Land follows thatof the Sea, and precedes that of Cli- 
mate. 


4. ITSCONSTANT AIM isto TRACE to PROXIMATE CAUSES 


common and familiar phenomena, rather than to simply describe those which are rare and exceptional. 


5. ITS TREATMENT OF EROSION, or the constant modification 


of the continental surface by atmospheric agencies,—as exempiified alike by the shallow rain furrow and 
the Colorado Canon, by the muddy flood in the rivulet and the great Mississippi delta, by the street-clean- 
ing shower and the dust-raising wind—is not dismissed with the usual brief paragraph. Nearly every chap- 
ter in the book finds in erosion a cause or an effect of the ph under d ° 

















6. IT DISCARDS the THEORY that the SECULAR COOLING 


and contraction of the planet is the main cause in producing the present relief of the globe. Recent in- 
vestigations have clearly established the relative insignificance of this factor. 


7. THE CHAPTER ON WEATHER AND CLIMATE explains 


the principles upon which the Signal Service bases its weather predictions, and describes the causes of the 
various ciimates of the world. 


8 THE CHAPTERS ON LIFE are something more than a mere vo- 


cabuia of organic classification. The remarkable phenomena observed in the manifold forms and in the 
peculia: distribution of organisms are briefly stated, together with the inferences which lead to the de- 
velopment theory. 


9. IT OMITS ALL GUIDE BOOK DESCRIPTIONS of scenery, 
and doubtful and useless statistics, thus gaining space for a great number of new and appropriate explan- 
atory cuts and diagrams. 


10. THE SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY of the book is attested by emin- 


ent specialists in the various departments of science. 


11. Its size 12 mo., renders it the most convenient, most durable, 
and the Cheapest Physical Geography in the market: 


Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati, 


1-21-tf Mention this Journai 


Esterbrook s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 
Leading School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 


Ameren anufaciure. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 








among the most prominent, the foll 


Construction, Actual Practice in the Field. 


with their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Graphics; Descriptive 
wing. 


needs of teachers, 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical egy oon 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 


Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course ia 








Missouri School of Mines. 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead nd the a= a of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
Civil Bagineering; Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration, 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 


Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Som 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. ~ 
Acapemic Coursz.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


For information, apply to 
W. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 


Next Term begins September 15th, 1887. 


CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 





s00K-KEEPING, SHORT-HAND, TELEGRAPHY, PENMANSHIP, Etc. 


Cnet VeundNase»Maman 


Who desires to better his or her condition in life, should write for the Catalogue of 


‘an VARY & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


@20G THIRD areata ennne 





FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 








Yor FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 
890, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 


JOHNSON’S 


Universal Gyclopedia 


(REVISED.) 


is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 

veo of the ablest schoiars in America and Europe. 

tis aane ted as high aadhontty in our leading col- 
leges. is not for the few, like A peemten” s. 
Baittanics, or the ‘‘International,’’ ut for all. 
has just been thoroughly revised’ at a cost of PR. 
$60,000, and three years’ labor by over forty 
editors, and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It isin eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his son at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that 
will be of more permanent benefit. Itis an educa- 
tion supplementary to that of schools. 


Address for particulars and terms, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 








nko: N, J. John 8 . 
Ww Camden, N, ie % t., NEW YORK 


11 Great Jones St. New York. 
Please mention this Journal in an- 
ewering Advertisements. 





én fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, 


ZH ILATY & SONS, 4 Jin St, . 


HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For ——— wre “er and ex- 
quisite sweetness 0! of effects and 
great durability, they HA HAVE | NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


e most ular Pianosever made. Have equal 
Lead with the celebrated Estey el Strictly 
first class. Fully warrante!. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Addr 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Gand 91S @liveSt., ST. Lous, HO. 
ewe refer ty aus Bank in St. Louis or Chicago. 
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New! New! New! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


SONG HARMONY. 
(60 cts., $6 doz.) 9! O. Emerson. For Singing 
Classes. Full set of melodious exercises and eas 
songs, with explanations, and excellent collection 
of sacred and secular music. 
Song Manual, Book I. 

30 cts. For Primary Classes. 
Song Manual, Book I1. 

40 cts. For Medium Classes. 

ong Manual, Book Il 

50 cts. For Higher Classes. 

A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. 
©. Emerson. Teachers will find them useful and 
attractive. 

ELLS OF VICTORY 
Betts Tenny and F offman. An unusually good 
Temperance Song Book. 104 first rate songs and 
choruses. Send for specimen copy. 

i IN SONG. 
PRAISE IN 39 doz., 40cts. boards, $4.20 doz.) 
L. O. & E. U. Emerson. For Praise and Prayer 
Meetings and Sunday Schools. May be safely com- 
mended as one of the very best books of the kind. 


CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS 
SONGS. 

(1.00). Songs of rare beauty, 33 songs by 27 differ- 
ent composers, all well known and eminent. This 
belongs among the Classical books, of which the 
others are: 

Song Classics, Song Classics for 
Low Voices, Classic Tenor Songs, 
Piano Classics, Classical Pianist, 
each $1.00. 

MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





TEACHERS 


who have failed to secure schools, and all others, 
who desire temporary or permanent employment 
on a guaranteed salary. will do weil to write 
MONTGOMERY & WILLIAMS, TorEKA, KAN., 
No. 704 Kansas Ave. 10-21-4t 








uk “Aids to School Disci- 
O pline”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$5000 Salary paid bright young men and 
ladies. Outfit Free. Branch Office, Marietta, Pa. 
4-21-12t 


Catholic Child’s Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 
become WONDERFULLY POPULAR since its first 
appearance last May. It is arranged in two parts: 
the first bouk being for the Primary Grades; the 
second for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades, No 
Catholic school should be without it. 

Send 75 c. for sample copy to 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 

South St. Louis. 





11-20-12t 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, F LY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 









o~< . 

NEW SCHOOL AIDS =re the best and 
cheapest system for conducting day schools in good 
quiet order. A set contains 220 large beautiful 
chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards elegantly 
chromo-lithographed in ninety different designs, 
rice per set, $l: balf set 110 cards We. CHROMO 
ke EWARD CARDS, pretty landscape scenes, flow- 
. unimals, ete., assorted, prices 
per dozen: size 3% inde; 2%x4 WM GC; 2HX 4 ly 
Be; 3y% x4%12c: 3 ™X5% ISc; 4 4X6 25e. CHROMOS, 
size 5 \X7 & We perdozen. SCHOOL REPORTS, 
weekly or monthly, card board, lc per doz; on 
thick ‘writing paper 6c per doz. ALPHABET 
CARDS, 500 large plain letters and figures printed on 


ers, children, bir« 





Cs 








20 thick cards % inch square, 25¢ perset. READ- we 


ING CARDS for little ones, ten stories 2c. TOY 


MONEY, like U. 8. coin money, on thick card 


bord, $16 worth assorted for25e. 200 New Patterns 
in Drawing 30c. Large set samples pretty chromo 


school reward, fine gift ds and teachers’ school 

supplies 20c. New price list and few samples free. 

All postp 

send a trial order. 
9-21-91 









A.J. FOUCH &CO.,, 
WARREN P,A 


The Normal. 


A live Teacher’s, Student’s and 
School Officer’s Monthly Paper. 
Teachers edit it. Teachers write for it, c 
Officers contribute to it. Students and Pupils of 
all grades find something interesting in it. Send 





: § cts, for a year’s subscription and X gross best 


pens; or 5 cts. in stamps for sample and five 
pens. Address BROWER & PARSONS, 
1-21-ret Wilton Junction, Iowa. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers of Woop orn Merat, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also for 

Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
WF 4 JOIN BARNES OO, 

. F. D, 

Ne. 789 . Ruby St., Roekford, Ili, 





dby mail. Postage stamps taken. Please and Churches. Also, 


School 







PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Deafers in Draw- 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANCG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
jally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 
The models include geometric solids and tab 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 
They are the products ot the highest mechani- 
cal - i and are a delight to both teachers and 
pupils. 
They are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


TIME IS MONEY ! 


TEACHERS! You can save time and money 
by using GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1836. Recommended 
by Commissioner of Education and State and 
County Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
60 scholars. One day saved every month by 
using it. Send ioc. for sample tothe Pub., JOHN 
A.GRIFFIN, Baker City, Oregon. 
20-3 ention this Journal 


20-11-12t 








D o you wish togoto Texas or other Southern State? 
Ifso, address with stamp, 


Texas Teachers Bureau, 
TYL 





Box 98. ER, TEXAS. 
5-21-12t Mention this Journai 
SHORTHAND: Botcsu, Soppiies 


** American Standard,’’ Munson, Pitman, Graham, 
&c. Thoro’ instruction by practical reporters, 
orally and by mail. Triai toons and Ciriculars 


Free. RO MA . 
8-21-5t 620 Chgo. Op. House, Chicago, Ill. 


SHORTHAND FREE. Ten Lessons in 
Shorthand by Mail, Free or CuHarGe. Send 
for first lesson and begin study at once. Address 
Witt J. Hupson, Columbus, 0. 
12-20-tf. Mention this Journal 
TEACHERS 


CALIFORNI ‘coming from 


the East should prepare for the semi-annual ex- 
amination, as credentials can seldom be accepted. 
Complete information as to time of examinations, 
essentials, systems of marking credits, etc., with 
over 3,000 Questions in all branches as given in re- 
cent examinations. Flexible cloth, 12mo., 145 
pages, 75 cents, postpaid. 

E. E. GARDNER, Santa Barbara, 

11-21-2t CALIF. 


80 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
In order to reduce our immense stock of music we 
will, on receipt of one dollar (and 10 cents extra to 
pay postage), send by return mail $5 worth of new 
and choice copyright sheet music. No 5and 10 cent 
trash in the list, but every piece a gem. Send at 
once and secure this ee bargain. Address 

THE TRELOAR MUSIC CO., 

11-21-3t MEXICO, Mo. 


n’s Exc, 
an 
e 














Teachers’ Bureau. 


- : [Both Sexes.) 

upplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses 
Musicians, etc., to Coll: ». Schools, Families, 
. ook-keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to Business Firms. 

MRS, A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. City 
Mention this Journal 


EN Ts, LOOK 1 New price-list of Rug 
‘ machines, Patterns, Yarn, etc., 

< and book of beautiful colored pat- 
tern designs, FREE. 

E. Ross & Co., Toledo, O. 
Mention this Journal 


11-2I-1y 
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Piease mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 





We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. — ~ Machines once. 

E : 









NEW; 


SCHOOLS, AND THE 





J. SIMPSON AFRICA, Secretary of Internal Af- 

fairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ROBERT ALLYN, D. D., LL. D., Priucipal4 

Southern Illinois Normal University. 

M. B. ANDERSON, L L. D., eee» A Univer- 
sity of Rochester, N. Y. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, L. L. D., President Univer- 

sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

GEORGE 8. BAKER, Supt. of Schools, Evanston, 


Ill. 

J. BALDWIN, Principal Texas State Normal 
School, Huntsville, Texas. 
sone SC. EERE, Prof. Geology, Indiana 

niversity. 
CHAS. W. COLE, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
J, H. CULVER, San Francisco. Cal. 
WM. J. DAVIS, Secretary and Treasurer of School 
Board, Louisville, Ky. 
D. T. FOWLER. Principal Prescott Grammar 
School, Oakland, Cal, 





JUST ISSUED. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
series or HGucational Maps 


ARE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED FOR USE IN 


MOST COMPLETE, 


HANDSOME AND SUBSTANTIAL SCHOOL MAPS EVER PUBLISHED. 








The following are a few of the many Educators who heartily endorse 
the Series: 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, L L. D., President Ilinois 
State Normal University. 

J. W. HOLCOMBE, State Supt. of Public Instruec- 

tion of Indiana. 

C.L. HOWARD. Supt. of Public Schools, Helena, 


fontana. 
GEORGE HOWLAND, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 
Daly 8. JORDAN, President Indiana Univer- 
sity. 
N. J. MORRISON, D. D., President Drury Co!l- 
lege, aie eld, Mo. 
JOSEPH O’CONNOR, Deputy Supt. ot Schools, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
JOHN B.PEASLEE, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati, 0. 
JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, Author of Cyclopedia 
_, of Universal History, Greencastle. Ind. 
EDWARD E. SHEIB. A. M. Ph. D.. President 
State Normal School, Nachitoches, La. 
JOHN M. B. SILL, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich, 
JAMES H. SMART, President Purdue University. 
R. W. STEVENSON, Supt. of Schools, Colum- 





H. H. FREER, Principal Preparatory and Norm: bus. 0. pti 
Departments, Cornell College, Mt. ag G. a » Supt. of Public Schools, Louis- 
ROBT. GRAHAM, State Supt, of Schools, Mad- | CH. F. TRUE, Principal Clement Grammar School. 
ison, W is. : San Francisco, Cal. 

J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. of Inst., Kansas City, | E. P. WATERBURY, L L. D.. President State 

no be at a Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 

JAMES E. sAN, M. A., Vice-President Cor- ALBERT B. NS st. § ants 
nell College, Mt. Vernon, Ta. of he Uaivenite Alpen wr eo 





For sale by all School Supply Houses. 


4@-Sample sets sent for inspection when reiurned free of expense. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Chicago and New York. 








11-21-2t Mention this Journal. 
We, the Publishers of this pa’ will give away absolutely Free! 50,00 
ADIES muine Solid Gold Stemwit ding and Stemsetting Watches (in order 






-OR~— © get new subscribers and agents) to 50,000 persons as stated in our ad- 
vertisement in our paper. These Watches cowe in Ladies’ or Gents’ 
size, Hunting Case or open face, in 25 different styles of cases. Each and 
every Watch will be warranted and guaranteed 7 us and an American 
Watch Co. who have been doing business in this Country for the last 
20 years, to be first class in every ticular and to run and keep correct 
time for 5 373 also that each and every W atch mentioned above 
are genuine 14k. Solid Gold, or we will forfeit $1,000 to any School, 
Church or Charitable Institution in the United States. 

This is certainly one of the grandest offers ever made b 

any living publisher. How can we do all of this 
This is a question that thousands who read our advertise- 
ment will ; we answer—Ensily Enough! and in 
order to make everything perfectly plain to you, we offer 
the following bona-fide explanation. All epess of a 
National reputation spend each year from $25,000 to $50.00 
in advertising to make known their publication and in- 
crease their advertising patronage. Of course, no paper 
can possibly make money, or even exist without advertis- 
ing. Pensequently by giving away absolutely Free 50,(00 
Solid Gold Watches (and moreif our Subscribers and 
Agents demand them) we expect to get the largest circula- 
ion of any Family publication inthe world! Our 
point is after we get a certain circulation we can command 
easily from $28 to $50 an inch from advertisers for space in 
our paper—({there’s Millions of Dollars in advertising)—to 
say nothing about the income from subscriptions. See? 
Then it will be only a question of time with proper 
management and square, honest and truthful statement 
to our subscribers that we will be friends with every pe 
in the land. Then again, we know that our elegant Solid 
Geld Watches and our paper will give such per/ect 
satisfaction that we will get as much as 50 to 100 new sub- 
bers in every town where our paper goes, and as there 

is something like 55,000 towns in America, you can easily 
: see what an immense circulation we are sure to build up. 
¥} Remember we are after alarge Circulation! We must 
have it! Even though it costs Two Millions of Dollars! Otherwise our enterprise would be a dead 
failure. We consider our pa the most reliable and popular Heme publication that is printed in tls 
country. You’ll say so too, when you see it. It is a colnplete family paper in every way. Each issue is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated, containing several complete and serial stories 0 eg | in- 
terest, and a rich variety of funny sketches, dotes, news, cond notes on fashion, art, indust- 
ries, literature, &., and stands conspicuous among the illustrated journals of America. When the New 
York World, H Times, Tribune and other papers have an income of over One Million Dollars 
each year, why can’t we have the same thing? Tins a man ever done gaything yet that another one 
couldn't do? Any person with money to invest, can make money! Isn’t this true? “Now, read the follow- 

ing and secure one of the greatest ins ever known or heard of on the face of the Globe! 


OUR GRAND 30 DAYS OFFER! 


m receipt of a One Dollar Bill, Postal Note, Express Money Ord 
Registered Letter or P.O. Money Order we will send you by return mail, 
postage paid, Absolately Free, asa Premium. This beautiful and elegant 
Stem-winder as illustrated here, and our paper One Year of 
charge. This advertisement may never appear again So Cat It Out! Nothing 
is gained by poets teins aa ae is A described above. Refer- 
ence: All Newspaper Publishers, any Mercantile Agency, Bank, Merchant 
or Express Agent in this city. xtra! We will send Six of these Pre- 
miums and Six Copies of our paper for One Year to a club of six persons for 
$5. Perhaps you can get Five of your friends to join you and thus get your 
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meee oar yoy tree, J. G. GEIT 
Gener estern t, {317 and North 
Market St., St. Louis, Mo: yt 
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Address THE AMERICAN FAMILY, 169 Fulton Bt, Re ¥. 
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Pnnted for the Editors, by PERRIN & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. uis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates ” 





Mr. J. H. Batzs, 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times 
York, is authorized to contract for sdeutiabmante 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Buildi ng), New 
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WE are glad to know that John C. 
Sickley, Librarian of the Poughkeep- 
sie City Library has been encouraged 
to publish a revised list of reading 
for School children. 

Public Libraries ought to follow Mr. 
Sickley’s example and establish dir-T 5 
ect relations with the children of the 
community. Furthermore suggestions 
for other persons’ reading should, as in 
the present case, be confined, to those 
who are willing carefnily to study the 
conditions of the problem. 





GET some “tools to work with,” 
early in thesession. You can do ten 
times as much work and fen times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these ‘ helps.” 

Get ‘‘some tools to work with.” 


oo oO 


**Lo, is it nota great mischance 
To let a fool have governance 
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Wuantvm a@ copy of the . AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is taken, 
read and circulated, it is swre to make 
from a dozen to twenty solid, intelli- 
gent friends of good schools, who 
favor and vote for longer school terms, 
and a more adequate compensation to 
competent teachers; hence large num- 
bers of teachers and others order and 
circulate thousands of copies among 
the tax-payers and voters, and point 
to these direct and permanent results. 

It proves to be a good investment all 


around. 
Or 


INTELLIGENCE, strength and virtue 


are good only as they are useful. 
PRs Bie Se 
INTFLLIGENCE is vision, and vision 
leads to progress and to organization 
and to institutions, and to innumer- 
able individual and public benefits. 
Our teachers bring and create intelli- 
gence. 


a Sere Ce ee ee 

THE JOURNAL has been a persistent 
advocate of Reading Circles, and wel- 
comes the efforts being made through- 
out portions of the country. 

We are just in receipt of the Man- 
ual of the Indiana Teachers’ Reading 
Circle.’ The course of reading for 
the year 1888-9 comprises Compayre’s 
History of Pedagogy, Hawthorne’s 
Marble Faun, and Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-Worship; the course of study 
is laid out for four years preceding 
the course of reading, and consists of 
Brook’s Mental Science, Barnes’ Gen- 
eral History, Parker’s Talks on Teach- 
ing, Smith’s English Literature, Hew- 
ett’s Pedagogy, The Lights of Two 
Centuries, Hailmann’s Lectures on 





Of things that he cannot understand ?’’ 
- —CHAUCER, 


Education, Green’s English People, 





Watts’ on the Mind, and Sully’s Psy- 
chology. 

The JOURNAL beniwe and has con- 
stantly urged general reading as the 
teacher’s best preparation, and the 
results attained in Indiana lend sup- 
port to our position. 

Indiana has had a specially hearty 
welcome for men such as W. T. Harris, 
and Denton J. Snider, and we have 
every reason to believe that the high 
reputation for intelligence and efficien- 
cy already earned by the teachers of 
Indiana, will be increased by the 


work of the Reading Circle. 
or 


OvuR constituency know the solid 
and permanent influence the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION exerts 
to build up and extend good schools. 
They have taken it, read it, and cir- 
culated it for twenty years. The re- 
sults have become well-known es- 
tablished facts—longer school terms, 
more adequate compensation voted for 
competent teachers, better State, city 
and county supervision, and a more 
intelligent appreciation of the vital 
work our teachers are doing in the 
schools for a productive, law-abiding 
ciitzenship. 

aa 

So far as we, or the outside public, 
can judge of the situation in Boston 
school affairs, the Catholics are in the 
right. While we recognize that the 
Catholic church as an organization 
does not approve of public schoo!s, we 
also know that in Catholic cities, such 
as St. Louis, New Orleans and Balti- 
more, those whose religious creed is 
Catholicism, furnish many of the most 
intelligent and warmest supporters of 
our system of public education. We 
object to the perversion of a local 
special issue into a cause for the 
arraignment of a large body of citizens. 

That nothing should be taught in 
the public schools which reflects upon 
any form of religion, is an essential 
article of the creed of those who repre- 
sent the secularization of our schools. 
So long as the Boston Catholics occu- 
py their present ground, the JouRNAL 
is on their side, 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By theuse of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for, this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practicein figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 

GENERATIONS of new talents come 
not to be hid, but toenlighten and to in- 
spire; do not ‘‘ hide your light under 
a bushel.”’ That was bad eighteen hun- 
dred years ago—it is as much worse 
now than then as the progress we 
have made in life is greater. 





—_—_—e SS 
READ the book of Job, if you would 
get a glimpse of the sublime in poetry. 
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Our teachers by the work they do 
are the safeguards of American liber- 
ty. 





LET, us as teachers, take our place, 
make our position plain, and if need 
be deliver battle for compulsory 
school attendance—for nine months of 
schooling out of the twelve—and for 
an adequate education for the duties 
and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. 


THE great maxim of Erasmus was, 
“Give light, and the darkness will 
disperse of itself.’’ Luther practiced on 
that rule and the light came. ‘I 
swear manfully to defend the truth of 
the Gospel,’’ was the oath he took 
when he was made a doctor of theolo- 
gy: 

His words smote against the popu- 
lar heart as mighty waves dash 
against the shore of the sea. 

nS . ) oe 

THOSE who educate and train and 
80 mold a people, are after all its real 
masters. 

If these are wise and large and 
broad intellectually and morally, they 
leave a like and lasting impress. 


OR ee 


HOW THE MONEY GOES. 


“No care, no stop! 





So senseless of expense.”’ 
—SHAK,. 





E invite attention to the enor- 

mous expenditure of the money 
belonging to the people—at least to 
items amounting to four hundred and 
twenty-one millions—and over—but 
not a cent for the Blair Bill, which 
has passed the Senate three times, and 
which would have passed the House 
of Representatives long ago had it not 
been for the conspiracy entered into by 
Carlisle & Co., to prevent its passage. 

This vast amount goes as follows: 


Agricultural................-....9 1,716,010 
DRAG ccscassccinnptnsiicchneeashenemes 24,471,300 
Diplomatic and Consular :... 1,428,465 
Dicérict of Columbia........... 5,046,410 
Fortifications... .................. 3,972,000 
a puanpheb nbephs Saabbons 8,260,129 
Legislative, etc....... 0.000 20,758,178 
Military Academy....... ..... 315 043 
BIT ccesencsnepeiteins npsneoes coseseee 19,948,389 
Pension ......... pesnpsones bones Gasens 81,758,700 
Postoffice. ..........00000 sccccseses 60,860,238 
River and Harbor............... 22,397,616 
Sundry Civil............ enaeeeebond 26,245,454 
Deficiency, 1887 and prior 

OIG sicinverinsevsvees vesccsee 3,127,579 


Deficiency, agricultural sta- 


BROTDI . cetnines- mapsnsencs 585,000 
Deficiency, urgent 1888 ...... 6,878,511 
Deficiency, Customs, pen- 

sions, etc., 1888......... . 4,097 158 
Deficiency general, 1888 and 

prior years................. 4,033,223 
Miscellaneous .............. 0.00. 9 091,715 
Total regular annual appro- 

REI 200. .nrevesteven 305,976,239 
Permanent annual appro- 

priations...............00. 115,640,798 


Grand total.......................$421,617,038 





The lion’s share of the annual sur- 
plus which is so nearly wiped out in 
this statement, is consumed by appro- 
priations of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, which help the politicians to ‘ fix 
things’’ in their ‘‘ deestricts”’. 

The Blair Bill was ignored, as above 
stated, by an infamous conspiracy on 
the part of Speaker Carlisie, in pack- 
ing a committee who refused to re- 
port this bill, although Hon. D. W. 
Voorhees in his place in the United 
States Senate said: 

“T hail this great measure as the 
most progressive and powerful move- 
ment for reconeiliation, peace, and 
harmony that has been known in the 
history of this Government. 


=> @. 
ve 


WHY NOT? 
** We turned o’er many books together 
He is furnished with my opinion.’’ 
—SHAK. 








HY not go to the text-books for 

‘‘Methods?’’ These are made 
now by our wisest as well as our most 
experienced educators. 

The publishers spare no pains or ex- 
pense in their make up. The paper is 
the best, the illustrations are, in and 
of themselves, gems of art; the type 
is plain and perfect; the binding ex- 
cellent, and, above all the arrange- 
ment carefully graded, so that each 
step prepares for the next higher and 
more difficult—all orderly, systematic, 
helpful. 

Why not then use these ‘‘Methods?”’ 

We have before us “a Practical 
Counting-house Arithmetic,” of about 
500 pages. The Author says, “it has 
been our aim to present a large num- 
ber of problems, covering every possi- 
ble practical exigency that persons 
would be likely to encounter, and we 
furnish rules for solving these prob- 
lems.”’ 

There are about twenty of these ‘‘ex- 
amples” or ‘‘ problems’’ on every page 
that would give about 10,000 exam- 
ples! 

Now our schools are to train pupils 
for the ordinary, and if you please for 
the extraordinary duties of American 
Citizenship. There are 3,000,000 cop- 
ies of arithmetics published every 
year, made by our best teachers, 
printed and furnished to teachers and 
pupils for a very little money. What 
is true of mathematics is equally true 
of every other branch of study. 

Now we confess we do not see why 
we should be asked to give space to 
“Methods” in Arithmetic with this 
wealth of “examples” and ‘‘methods’’ 
furnished by the publishing houses. 

We think we can use our space to 
better advantage both for the teachers 
and the pupils and the people, if we 
can show them as we have done, that 
our teachers earn and are entitled to 
better compensation ; that our school 
terms are too short; that parsimony to- 
wards education is liberality towards 
crime—in other words, it seems to us 
to be our duty to discuss the various 
phases of our educational system and 





work as a question of political econo- 
omy. 

Consider the small wages paid our 
teachers; consider the short school 
terms ; consider the ignorance and the 
indifference of the great mass of the 
people as to the meagre equipment of 
those who are not only to obey, but to 
soon make the laws for the growing 
and divergent interests of this great 
people. 

Then take into consideration the 
fact that more than fifty per cent. of 
the children of school age do not at- 
tend school at all because there is no 
room provided for them and no teach- 
er provided to instruct them. 

Consider the lack of money furnish- 
ed for education and the vast expend- 
itures for ‘‘ partisan”? purposes. Not 
a dollar for the ‘‘Blair Bill’’—but an 
expenditure the current, year and for 
one year only of $421,000,000 ! 

With a population only double that 
of 1860, the expenses are $421 ,000,000 or 
over $6.70 per head. The population 
has increased 100 per cent. since the 
year before the war. The “ partisan” 
expenses have increased over five hun- 
dred per cent. 

With these facts staring us in the 
face, we must present reasons and 
arguments for longer school terms, for 
better compensation, for the employ- 
ment of more competent and better 
educated teachers, for more careful 
and efficient supervision and for the 
enlargement of all our plans for the 
better education of our law-making 
citizenship. 

We cannot waste our time and space 
on ‘‘ Methods’ as long as the great 
publishing houses present such com- 
plete and comprehensive text-books 
covering every branch of study, from 
the ‘‘ word method”’ up to differential 
calculus. 





We have secured a few hundred 
copies of ‘‘The Standard Atlas of the 
World,’’ mentioned on page 14 of this 
issue, that we are going to give our 
friends and patrons the advantage of 
very low rates on it as a Premium 
with this JOURNAL. 





THE one man power in the Congress 
of the United States, organized by 
Carlisle & Co., comes to be rather a 
costly luxury for the tax-payers. 

For days before the adjournment of 
Congress there was no quorum in the 
House of Representatives. 

In the absence of a quorum no busi- 
ness can be done except by unanimous 
consent, which is also necessary to 
pass a joint resolution to adjourn sine 
die. Therefore, as long as there is 
one member willing to stay and to 
make others stay, he can keep Con- 
gress in continuous session. 

We wish the New York World 
would let a little daylight into this 
conepiracy, by which the ‘“ rules” 
were so ‘fixed’? as to put the Con- 
gress of the United States and the siz- 
ty millions of people into the hands of 
one man. Ignorance costs. 





PRESIDENTIAL TICKETS. 
“This dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world.” 
—SHAK. 





a as well as other peo- 
ple, should be so fully posted on 
‘Current Events” as to beable to give 
the names of the Presidentlal Candi- 
dates of the several parties on the 
National tickets, and a brief non-par- 
tisan résumé of the platform of prin- 
ciples on which they stand. 
PROHIBITION. 

President—Clinton B. Fisk of New 
Jersey. 

Vice-President—John A. Brooks of 
Missouri. 

AMERICAN. 

President—James L. Curtis of New 
York. 

Vice-President—P. D. Wigginton of 
California. 


, EQUAL RIGHTS. 
President—Belva A. Lockwood of 
Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President—Alfred H. Love of 
Pennsylvania. 


REPUBLICAN. 
President — Benjamin Harrison of 
Indiana. 
Vice-President—Levi P. Morton of 
New York. 
DEMOCRATIC. 
President—Grover Cleveland of New 
York. 
Vice-President—Allen G. Thurman 
of Ohio. 
UNION LABOR. 
President—Alson J. Streeter of IIl- 
nois. 
Vice-President — Charles 
ningham of Arkansas. 


E. Cun- 


UNITED LABOR. 

President—Robert H. Cowdrey of 
Illinois. 

Vice-President—W. H. T. Wake- 
field of Kansas. 


INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 
President—Alfred E. Redstone of 
California. 
Vice-President—John A. Colvin of 
Kansas. 





LOOK AHEAD! 
“The which observed, 
A man may prophesy 
With a near aim.” 
—SuHAK,. 


HE teacher puts into the hand 

of the pupil the keys of power, 
bids him for himself unlock the vast 
treasure-house of knowledge, and 
above all helps and trains to atten- 
tion. 

Some one has said: 

‘Attention is the very soul of genius; 
not the fixed eye, not the poring over 
a book but the fixed thought. 

It is, in fact, an action of the mind 
which is steadily concentrated upon 
one idea, or one series of ideas, which 
collects in one point the rays of the 
soul till they search, penetrate, and 
fire the whole train of its thoughts. 

And while the fire burns within, the 
outside may be indeed cold, indiffer- 
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ent, negligent, absent in appearance ; 
he may be an idler, or a wanderer, ap- 
parently without aim or intent; but 
still the fire burns within. And what 
though ‘‘ it bursts forth” at length, as 
has been said, ‘‘like volcanic fire, with 
spontaneous, original, native force?” 
It only shows the intense action of the 
elements beneath. What though it 
breaks forth like lightning from the 
cloud ? 

The electric fire had been collecting 
in the firmament through many a sil- 
ent clear and calm day. 

What though the might of genius 
appears in one decisive blow, struck in 
some moment of high debate, as at the 
crisis of a nation’s peril? 

That mighty energy, though it may 
have heaved in the breast of Demos- 
thenes, was once a feeble, infant 
thought, A mother’s eye watched 
over its dawnings. A father’s care 
guarded its early youth. It soon trod, 
with youthful step, the hall of learn- 
ing and found other fathers to wake 
and to watch for it, even as it finds 
them listening to-day. 

It went on; but silence was upon its 
path, and the deep strugglings of the 
inward soul silently ministered to it. 
The elements around breathed upon 
it, and touched it to finer issues. 

The golden ray of heaven fell upon 
it, and ripened its expanding facul- 
ties. The swift revolution of years 
slowly added toits collected energies 
and treasures, till, iniis hour of glory, 
it stood forth embodied in the form of 
living, commanding, irresistible e o- 
quence. 

The world wonders at the manifes- 
tation, and says, ‘‘Strange, strange, 
that it should come thus unsought, 
unpremeditated, unprepared !”’ 

But the truth is, there is no more a 
miracle in it than there is in the tow- 
ering of the pre-eminent forest tree or 
in the flowing of the mighty and irre- 
sistible river, or in the wealth and 
waving of the boundless harvest. 

POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


“He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety.” 





—SHAK- 


“T~ HE Johns Hopkins University has 

I many and varied claims upon the 
interest of the general public, and none 
is so apparent as the monographs pre- 
pared under the editorship of Profess- 
or Herbert B. Adams. Number XII. 
Vth. series is devoted to European 
Schools of History and Politics, which 
subject is presented by President An- 
drew D. White. 

Incidentally, President White 
makes various educational observa- 
tions of general moment. “In deal- 
ing with educaton, codes are made 
and millions voted with no thorough 
discussion and the relations of educa- 
dion to iidastry “~“* °*" ** 
argued with far less care than the lo- 
cation of a canal bridge.”’ 

“To any such proper discussion and 
adjustment of political and sovial 





questions by the people there are two 
conditions: first, there must be educa- 
tion of the mass of the cltizens, at 
least up to a point where they can 
grasp simple political questions—that 
is, up to the ability to read; to con- 
centrate and exercise their reasoning 
powers on simple problems, and to 
know something of their own country 
and its relations to the world about it. 
Such an education is given in the pub- 
lic schools of our country; with sucha 
basis, the first great element in the 
safety of the nation is reasonably se- 
cure,”’ 

“‘T do not contend that our primary 
education is perfect: its imperfections 
are evident, but the people are awake 
to its importance, and show on all 
sides a desire to continue it; of course, 
demagogues here and there seek to 
gain bits of special favor by attempt- 
ing to undermine the system, but 
their tendencies are well known, and 
are steadily becoming better known.”’ 

‘“The second condition of the proper 
maintenance of the Republic, is suit- 
able instruction for the natural lead- 
ers rising from the mass. The rise of 
such leaders is inevitable; they are 
sure to appear in every sphere of pol- 
itical and social activity ; they come 
from all classes, but mainly from the 
energetic less-wealthy classes, from 
the classes disciplined to vigor and 
self-denial by poverty.”’ 

The Johns Hopkins studies in em- 
phasizing the subject of History and 
Politics is true to the traditions 
which insured every Southern man a 
political education, however ignorant 
he might be in other directions. With 
the homogeneousness enforced by the 
disfranchisement of the Southern 
States, this element of a healthful 
political life disappeared ; for men to 
whom thrift was the summum bonum 
would not spare time to acquire cor- 
rect political views. 

Now, itis felt*that a political edu- 
cation must be communivated and we 
shall have to find new means to re- 





place the town-meetings, the barbe- 
cues and other political teachers insti- 
tutes of ye olden time. 

One feature of the Johns Hopkins 
administration is specially to be com- 
mended: its working in harmony with 
such means as already exist, instead 
of dissipating strength in a mean- 
inglessrivalry. Whileit publishes an 
American Journal of Mathematics, 
an American Chemical Journal, an 
American Journal of Philology, etc., 
it uses, so far as they admit of use, 
such magazines and journals as al- 
ready exist. The management of the 
Johns Hopkins University seems to 
represent that ‘‘New South’ which 
holding fast to what was valid in the 
former civilization, adds such new ele- 
ments as can be assimilated.” 








IGNORANCE is smitten with eternal 
barrenness ; with inability to do or to; 
be anything in the world. 





AN ADVANCE STEP. 


**And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character.” 
— SHAK. 


E think it will be easy to starta 

Reading Circle in almost every 
school district in the country this 
winter. 

The excitement of the political cam- 
paign will soon be over. The minds 
of the people have been greatly stir- 
red by political discussions in the 
newspapers and by the able political 
speakers of all parties. They will be 
ready to take hold of quiet and unpar- 
tisan reading and to encourage it 
among the children too. 

Get up some Readings and an exhi- 
bition or two, run them not over one 
and a half hours, and keep the rest of 
the good things for another, and so 
not tire the people, but keep them in- 
terested in your work and in the work 
done by their children. 

Consult the patrons, and if they 
will consent, charge a small admis- 
sion fee to secure funds to get books 
of reference, a standard atlas, books 
for recitations, etc. 

It will be good work for the most 
part, no matter what the “‘croakers’’ 
may say to the contrary, worthy of 
attention not only of parents but of all 
tax-payers. 

It will be a good plan to interest the 
local County papers in your school 
work as well as in the Reading Circle. 

Every teacher is creating an en- 
larged constituency all the time for 
the County papers. 

Give the editors short items of in- 
terest on the growth and progress of 
the schools. 

The children are of more importance 
than the horses or cattle or sheep or 
swine—more than all these put to- 
gether. 

Let us all take and hold an ad- 
vanced position this term over any 
other in our work inside the school- 
room, as well as outside and among 
the people. 





THE fact is, that in a Republic like 
this, indifference to the public wel 
fare and ignorance is a crime, de- 
bauching and destroying the charac- 
ter of the people. 

The experience of the ages that are 
past, the hopes of the ages that are 
yet to come, unite their voices in 
an appeal to us; they implore us to 
think more of the character of our peo- 
ple than of its numbers ; to look upon 
our vast natural resources, not as 
tempters to ostentation and pride, 
but as a means to be converted, by 
the refining alchemy of education, 
into mental and spiritual treasures ; 
they supplicate us to seek for what- 
ever complacency or self-satisfaction 
we are disposed to indulge, not in the 
extent of our territory, or in the pro- 
ducts of our soil, but in the expansion 
and perpetuation of the means of 
human happiness; they teach us to 


exchange the luxuries of sense for the 





joys of charity, and thus give to the 
world the example of a nation whose 
wisdom increases with its prosperity, 
and whose virtues are equal to its 
power. 

To secure these ends they en- 
join upon us a more earnest, a more 
universal, a more religious devotion to 
our exertions and resources, to the cul- 
ture of the youthful mind and heart of 
the nation. Their gathered voices as- 
sert the eternal truth that, in a repub- 
lic, ignorance is a crime; and that pri- 
vate immorality is not less an appro- 
brium to the state than it is guilt in 
the perpetrator. 

THE JOURNAL cannot emphasize too 
much the authority of the consensus 
of educated opinion. Legal questions 
must be settled by lawyers; education- 
al ones by those who have succeeded 
as educators. 

Do not let the machine politicians 
confuse the issne. The legality of the 
Blair Bill has been pronounced upon 
by the leading members of the Su- 
preme Court. The political aspects 
have been settled by successive con- 
gresses without distinction of party. 
The sectional question has been pass- 
ed upon alike by representatives from 
the North and from the South. The 
existence of the surplus has never 
been denied. The needs of the South 
have not been disputed even by those 
opposed to the passage of the Blair 
Bill. 

Do not be befogged by sugges- 
tions of unconstitutionality or ofa pat- 
riarchal government 








SENATOR VEST seems likely to have 
a successor in the line of oratory. 
Professor J. P. Blanton of the Kirks- 
ville Normal is making quite a repu- 
tation as a felicitous and effective 
speaker. Of his effort at the recent 
Masonic conclave the Globe-Democrat 
says: 

‘“‘Tt was a general address on the 
subject of Masonry, embracing a con- 
sideration of the four cardinal virtues 
— temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and justice. It was an admirable ora- 
torical effort, carefully prepared and 
eloquently delivered.” 


We have a very attractive and a 
very USEFUL Premium to give with 
THIS Journal. 

Teachers and others can add very 
materially to their income by send- 
ing for circulars and sample copies. 
Enclose a 2 cent stamp. 








Our constituency point to estab- 
lished facts and to actual results to 
show that wherever a copy of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is circulated and read it will make 
from a dozen to twenty solid intelli- 
gent friends of good schools, who fa- 
vor longer school terms and a more 


adequate compensation for our com- 
petent teachers, 


IGNORANCE makes resistance against 





- justice, right, reason and intelligence. 


Away with it. 
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You have done a great deal for your 
pupils, as teachers, when you have 
brought them and taught them to find 


entertainment in books. 
et pe 


To determine upon attainment fre- 
quently becomes attainment itself 
among your pupils. 

ee 

THERE is no calamity for the indi- 
vidual, the State, or the Nation likeig- 


norance, 
8 Ee ee 


Say tothe children that the world 
is advancing, and they must equip 
themselves not only to advance with 
it, but to avail themselves of all that 


is to be gained by this advancement. 
Cl A 


AFTER you read this JOURNAL pass 
it over to your neighbor. It is sure 
to make a dozen or twenty intelligent 
friends of good schools. One of our 
subscribers says: ‘‘My JOURNAL 
looks as if it had been struck by a 
cyclone,’’ writes one of the leading 
teachers of Arkansas. 

“Tt has been read and clipped 
all to pieces. Please send me half 
a dozen more copies of the last issue. 
I enclose $1.00. J.H.C. 


OT 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


‘*Put in every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascals naked through the world.” 





_— readers of the JOURNAL may 
not be familiar with Woodrow 
Wilson’s ‘Congressional Govern- 
ment,’? a work which explains 
fully the methods of Congressional 
legislation. Still even though the 
facts may be known to some of our 
readers, we think it worth while to re- 
prodice them. 

“The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives stands as ner to lead- 
ership as any one. * * Everybody 
knows that heis astaunch and avowed 
partisan, and that he likes to make 
smooth, whenever he can, the legisla- 
tive paths of his party. * * He is 
the great party chief. ‘‘The Chair- 
men of the Standing Committees do 
not constitute a co-operative body likea 
ministry. They do not consult and 
concur in the adoption of homogeneous 
and mutually helpful measures; there 
is no thought of acting in concert. 
Each Committee goes its own way at 
its own pace. * * The privileges of 
the standing committees are the be- 
ginning and the end of the rules * * 
The House both deliberates and legis- 
lates in small sections. 

The fate of bills committed is general- 
ly not uncertain; as a rule, a bill com- 
mitted is a bill doomed.” 


that the organization has reference 
solely to the control of legislation and 
not at all to its expedition. Hence the 
party in power needs only the appo nt- 
ment of the chairmen of the various 
committees and the efforts of the mi- 
nority are futile. 

In the case of the Blair Bill, for in- 
stance, the will of Speaker Carlisle has 
prevented all consideration of the 
measure, and defeated the will of the 
people by the continuous delays of the 
unscrupulous politician. A measure 
which has thrice been passed by the 
Senate—each time by an increased 
majority—and which would, if sub- 
mitted, have passed the House, has 
time after time been defeated, and the 
will of the people defied by the power 
of the speaker over the Committees. 


It is natural for the politician, as for 
the merchant, manufacturer, or other 
man, to consider his opportunities 
rather than his responsibilities. But 
it is foolish for the people to submit 
where they both can and should com- 
mand. Instruction in Civics for child- 
ren is all well enough, but the crying 
need of the presentis an awakening of 
the intelligence of those who are not 
children. 

The people have only to demand 
reform and convince the politicians 
that they are in earnest. From his 
very nature the politician bows 
humbly to the will of the people 
whenever he finds himself unable to 
determine this. 

The methods of the caucus should 
be confined strictly to questions of 
party campaigning, and not be tolera- 
ated in questions of legislation. 


Congress has attempted to soothe 
the people by unreasonable appropri- 
tions for public buildings and the im- 
provement of unused rivers and har- 
bors. It has not objected to ex- 
penditures, even though evidently 
wasteful—but in obedience to the 
whim of Speaker Carlisle, the Com- 
mittee has refused to bring before the 
House a measure which was distaste- 
ful to the Speaker and assured of a 
majority of the votes. Had there been 
a majority against the Blair Bill, it 
would have been promptly reported 
and defeated. 

Committee legislation was devised 
for expediting business by having it 
presented in final shape; it has been 
perverted into a means for blocking 
the game of the majority. 

As Sydney Smith once asked when 
a commitee for laying a wooden block 
pavement, kept delaying action: ‘‘We 
have only to put our heads together, 
and the thing is accomplished.’ But 
401 out of 60,000,000 are in Congress ; 
not more than 2,000 can hope to be in 
Congress ; why then should the mil- 
lions who are not aspirants tolerate 
methods of legislation which result 
in an absolute monarchy without the 
responsibility of the absolute mon- 
arch? 








From this it will at once be seen 


A MOB is darkness. 


but circulate, copies of this JouRNAL 
among the people and school officers 
with the very best results. 

‘* We need to reach the people more 
with our educational papers.’’ writes 
one of the teachers of central Arkan- 
sas. 





TENNESSEE. 


 emepetione UNIVERSITY at Nash- 
ville, has begun its fall term un- 
der most auspicious circumstances. A 
finer body of students has never been 
enrolled at this well-known institu- 
tion of learning. One fact is worthy 
of note: Young men who design 
making teaching a profession are ad- 
mitted to free tuition in the Academic 
Department. Many annually avail 
themselves of this rare privilege, and 
great benefit is resulting from this lib- 
eral policy on the part of University. 
Young men from all parts of the coun- 
try are invited to avail themselves of 
this privilege. 








OnE of our leading city Superintend- 
ents writes us as follows under date 
of Oct. 15th, 1888. 

Dear Editors: The last issue of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is filled so full of good things which 
should be read by every teacher of 
the state, that I hopean extra effort will 
be made to put it before them. I have 
had such a treat in reading it that I 
could not rest until I sat down and 
penned you my thanks. 

Your appreciation of ‘‘ Methods” 
I fully endorse. There is so much 
nonsense about ‘‘ Methods’’ that pa- 
tience itself is exhausted. 

I read Dr Harris’ article with great 
profit and most heartily agree with it. 
He is not only one of our most practi- 
cal, but one of our ablest, educators, 
and his statements are always instruc- 
tive and fundamental. 

Indeed I place him at the head of 
the educational worl@ to-day. He is 
always broad, solid and philosophical. 
His ideas of ‘‘ text books” and of ‘ ob- 
ject teaching’? meets my hearty ap- 
proval. We thank you for his articles. 
You render the teachers and the peo- 
ple a great service in presenting 
them.”’ A. B.C. 


+e -e—______ 

THE G. P. Putnam’s Sons have be- 
gun a new edition of Irving—the Ka- 
trina—and the ‘‘Sketch-Book”’ will 
find many new readers now that it 
can be obtained as a pocket edition. 

No publishing house in the U. 8. is 
so uniformly excellent in quality of 
matter and form of presentation as 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


=e. 
v< 


Tae AMERIC\N JOURNAL OF EDv- 
CATION is more than a technical jour- 
nal and will be found to have interest 
for those who care to consider the 
more general questions of education. 
The September number for instance, 
contains epigrams by W. M. Bryant 
which have both local and intrinsic in- 








terest. 


Many of our teachers not only read, | 








Washing ton 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 


1704 Washington Ave. 
5-21-tf 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For amme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brusn, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 17-J j -6-tf i 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI-— 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 

artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
for college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining ages, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year ‘erm begins Sept. 10, 1888. 

For particulars, address 
EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 























THOROUGH TEACHING SUBJECTS. 
By Correspondence oS 
nglish. 
The Best Teachers. German. 
sees) > fm beginning. French. 
o Experiment Latin. 
But a pronounced success. Greek 
Our staunchest friends are areek. 
— who sare been Mathematics. 
ongest with us. Geology. 
sendin: ~~ val ed at any/. Botany. 
r . 10 a year History. 
a> > meni Pettioel Posnemy 
° and all other 
Registration Fee $5. | College Branches. 








William R. Harper, Yale University, 
PRINCIPAL. 


Send 2c stamp for copy of New Calendar contain- 
ing full information regarding Courses and Method 
of waly, Address, FREDERICK STARR, Regis- 

c. Cc. L. ’ 


r, L. A., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 11-21-4t 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 


A Thorough French and English 
Home SCHOOL, for 20 girls. Under the charge of 
Mme. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. PECKE. 
French taught orally and practically in two years 
course. All English lessons very carefully taught. 
Terms, $300.00a year. 8-21-12t 


BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY, 
At . Fall term Sept.4. Six 
At Corte: Le ment. Art and Music. 
Accomplished teachers, Superior facilities. Mu- 
seum and laboratories. Ample room for both 
sexes. Address as above, E, L, HURD. 
President. g-ar-4t 








A SMALL expenditure in advertising 
in a judicious selection of newspapers 
is often contemplated by persons who 
have not a clear idea as to what pub- 
lications should be taken or the cost; 
they consequently find a difficulty in 
carrying out the plan without having 
the cost exceed the amount contem- 
plated. Such persons do well to send 
the copy of the advertisement and a 
check for the amount of money to be 
used, to Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s News- 
paper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 
St., New York, and leave the selection 
of papers and the number of insertions 
in each to be determined by their ex- 
perience and judgment. In that way 


the advertiser gets the best service 
possible for the money he expends, 
and the work is promptly done—no 
time being lost in correspondence, 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


‘I have begun to plant thee, 
And will labor to make full of growing.” 
—SHaAK. 


HE labor of building a university 

must be that of more than one 
man. Among those who have contri- 
buted most to the repute of Washing- 
ton University is Professor Wm. B. 
Potter. Professor Potter was born in 
1846 at Schenectady, N. Y.; was grad- 
uated when 23 years of age, and has 
since been connected with the Wash- 
ington University. 

His affability, attainments and in- 
dustry have won for him personally 
all that one could desire. 

As a member of the Faculty he has 
not contented himself with excellence 
as an instructor, but has used his 
time, energy and private means in ad- 
vancing the best interests of the insti- 
tution. 

To the community; he has not sim- 
ply proved a valued citizen, but he 
has done much to render St. Louis a 
centre for mining interests. This he 
has accomplished by furnishing in his 
own person a fully competent and 
trustworthy metallurgist, and by the 
establishment of the most complete 
assaying and smelting works. 

Moreover, in doing this, he has re- 
lated the work of the student to the 
interests of active life, and thus 
strengthened alike the respect for 
higher education, and the soundness 
of the education itself. Visitors to St. 
Louis, who would acquaint them- 
selves with its attractions, must do 
more than look at its buildings and 
drive through its parks; they must 
examine its industrial life. To teach- 
ers nothing can be of greater value 
than an intelligent acquaintance of 
work such as that of Professor Potter ; 
for, as we have said, it represents the 
identification of intellectual and indus- 
trial interests, and it shows how edu- 
cational work can be rationalized and 
industrial work elevated by the re- 
sources of science. 

W. J. S. Bryan, Assistant Princi- 
pal of the St. Louis High School, is a 
product of our pubiic schools. Com- 
pleting the course at the High School 
in 1869, Mr. Bryan entered the Wash- 
ington University whence he gradu- 
ated four years later with the highest 
honors. He then was appointed a 
teacher in the High School, and for 
fifteen years has given the best of his 
life to the interests of that institution. 

Mr. Bryan’s education did not cease 
with the attainment of his diploma, 
for he was one of those teachers who 
constantly deepened his work by far- 








-ther study. 


The variety and excellence of his at- 
tainments is quite remarkable, though 
his absorption in his daily work and 
his entire freedom from self-assertion, 
have possibiy prevented his value be- 
ing fully appreciated. 

As President of the Alumni associa- | 
tion he has opportunity for the dis- 


play of no common ability as a speak- 
er. As assistant editor of The Wes- 
tern, he demonstrated his rare felicity 
asa writer. As an assistant he had 
put beyond question his power as a 
director; and all who have been 
brought into communication with him 
have recognized his high claims as a 
Christian gentleman. 

Mr. Bryan was looked upon as the 
probable selection for the principal- 
ship of the High School, when, in 
1887, a vacancy occurred; but asudden 
resolution to unite the management 
of the High and Normal Schools, led 
the Board, at the last moment, to 
abandon their previous resolution. 

In all movements that have had for 
their object the improvement of com- 
munity interests, Mr. Bryan has been 
an unselfish and tireless worker, and 
the community owes even more than 
it knows to the presence of so faithful, 
wholesome, earnest and active labor- 
er. 

The JOURNAL has urged upon its 
readers the excellence of self-improve- 
ment as the shortest course toward 
the improvement of others; and the 
truth that the teacher, not the method 
is the essential factor in education. 
Knowing Mr. Bryan to represent what 
the JOURNAL would see all strive for, 
it repeats its lesson in this biograph- 
ical form. 


ae. 
Be 


READING CIRCLES. 
“He reads much, 
He is a great observer, 
And he looks quite through the deeds of men,” 
—SHAK. 








HE JOURNAL has frequently call- 

ed attention to the Chautauqua 
movement and to other public-spirited 
undertakings which have for their ob- 
ject the diffusion of knowledge. 

The JOURNAL has repeatedly urged 
the importance of the teacher as the 
essential factor ineducation ; the need 
of the teacher for other than technical 
instruction; and the great part played 
by general reading. It has more than 
once urged the formation of local read- 
ing clubs and reference libraries, and 
has endeavored to illustrate the feasi- 
bility as well as the value of the un- 
dertaking. In addition to calling at- 
tention to such current literature as 
promises to be helpful, the JouRNAL 
has offered to co-operate with any who 
feel the need of suggestion. This of- 
fer has been made because, in St. 
Louis, there have been the best results 
derived from clubs, classes and read- 
ing circles; and because St. Louis 
possesses one of the most complete 
libraries in the country, itself the re- 
sult and an illustration of the great 
and permanently valuable results 





which may be accomplished by the 
earnest, persistent efforts of teachers. 
Moreover, St. Louis contains many ex- 
cellent special students whose services 


‘ the JouRNAL can always command in 


| the interest of intellectual progress. 
Let not our readers then feel dis- 
couraged if their lives are to be pass- 


ed in small and non-progressive towns, 
but let them do their own part to- 
wards the formation and maintenance 
of Reading Circles, and the advan- 
tages which they would have will 
surely be attained. 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER devotes 
an article in Harper’s Monthly for 
October, to St. Louis and Kansas City. 
While those living in St. Louis may 
regret that Mr. Warner’s cicerones 
were those who represent a coterie, 
they eannot but recognize Mr. Warn- 
er’s independence of judgment. In 
particular he arrived by some intu- 
tion at the truth that the influence of 
Dr. W. T. Harris, and of those who 
gathered about him, had not been de- 
stroyed by the dispersion of the men 
and women who gave character to 
public education. He perceived also 
that the best intellectual life of St. 
Louis found its origin in movements 
not dictated by self-seeking but in 
such earnet, honest, scholarly work 
as is still represented by W. M. 
Bryant. While much of St. Louis is 
omitted in Mr. Warner’s description, 
the article will be found of interest by 
all readers of the JOURNAL OF EDvu- 
CATION. 





SEND to Lee & Shepard, Boston, for 
catalogue of their splendid books for 
the holiday season. 

oo or 

GIVE us in all cases your full name, 
Mr. or Miss, or Mrs. John Smith; 
your postoffice, county and state ; and 
we shall answer all letters with 
promptness and pleasure. 


Lone evenings now. Get down the 
poets—good company; the orators, 
the story tellers; put yourselves in 
their precious creations and live in 
their lives, joy in their joys, and so 
become the best part of the outside 
and out-of-sight world. You will find 
it, good to be in this blessed company 
for awhile. 








ALREADY the holiday books begin 
to appear. : 

If the Blair Bill had passed, the ed- 
ucators of the country could enrich 
their own lives and the lives of their 
pupils with these wonderful creations 
of genlus and art in poetry and illus- 
tration. 





WE have a very attractive and a 
very USEFUL Premium to give with 
THIs Journal. 

Teachers and others can add very 
materially to their income by send- 
ing for circulars and sample copies. 
Enclose a 2 cent stamp. 


aa 





How many solid hours of happiness 
the real teacher gets before the re- 
sults and character of his work is 
made manifest at all except to his own 
own and the mind of his pupil. He 
shapes now and all along the power 
and worth and glory of the work of 





that mind in the world. 


THE September ‘ Shakespeariana”’ 
contains a discussion of ‘The Ghost 
in Hamlet:’’ an account of ‘ Shaks- 
peariana in the British Museum,”’ 
notice of ‘Misprints in Hamlet; “7 
‘‘The Pronunciation of Proper 
Names ;”’ ‘‘ What Shakespeare Knew 
About ” Horses ; the conclusion of 
* Theobald’s Preface ; 3’? and ‘*Ham- 
mer’s Preface.” 





Cuticura Remeoies Curs 
Skin ano Broon Diseases 





From Pimptes to Sororunas 


N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are held by the 
thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humilia- 
ting itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp and blood, wita loss of hair, 

CuTicurRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from ‘it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, ’ 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, are a posi- 
tive cure for every form of skin and blood dis- 
ease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, soc.; Soap, 
23c; RESOLVENT $:, Prepared by the PotTEeR 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co , Boston, MAss. 

aa@-Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


«@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 
z= skin prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. <@@ 
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Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by CuTICURA ANTI- 
PAIN Sea the only pain-killing 
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This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations, the vir- 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Countries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 
so It is a ‘tnowledged by thousands of 
ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave blacks spots in the pores, 
or other discolorations. All conclude by saying: “ Itis 
the best preparation for the skin I have ever used.” “It 


is the only ar- B U ticle lean 
use without EAUTIF making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | consider your Medicated ( Yomple xion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Sold by all 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, or mailed free up- 
on receipt of price, Cc 

8 cents ~er box. 


a 4. A. POZ7ONI, St. Louis, Mo 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Importers and Dealers in 


Chemicals and Apparatus 


Schools, Colleges and T echnical Laboratories. 
Genuine "Bohemian Glassware. Royal Berlin and 
German Porcelain, Swedish and German Filter 
Papers. Bishop’s Unequalled Platinum Ware. 
Catalogues furnished upon receipt of the postage, 
5 cents. 11-2 -3mos Mention this paper 





REWARD Cards, Christmas Cards, Reports, 
Bo ks, Engravings, etc. 15 samples for 1 c.; 40 
samples for 25c. 50 Elegant Embossed Christmas 
Cards $1.00 40 choice chromos $1 co. Large Cat- 





alogue free. WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 
White House Station, N. J 
11.21-2 yt Please Mention this paper 
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W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 


J. B. MERWIN } Editors. 
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WE have not begun to use the powe™ 
of kindness and kind words in such 


abundance as they ought to be used in 3 


the school-room and out of it. 





LEARNING and intelligence add a 
precious seeing to the eye. 


THESE teachers are the arteries of 
knowledge and transmit it to others. 








THE circulation of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION among the 
people brings the desired results— 
longer school terms and better wages 
for competent teachers. 

Our constituency who for more than 
TWENTY years have been circulating 
the JouRNAL know these facts. 

Our Premiums given with the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
are very attractive and very useful. 
Already a large number of teachers 
have secured ‘‘ The Standard Atlas of 
the World.” See page 14, it will pay to 
look it over carefully. 








How careful ought we to be in the 
school-room of the impressions we 
make on the child forming as they do 
to a great extent the ideas of the man. 

THouGHurand intelligence are strong- 
er than Carlisle and his co-conspirators 
in the House of Representatives in 
working to defeat the passage of 
the Blair Bill. The people all over 
the country want the bill passed, and 
want the money, $77,000,000, appropri- 
ated for the education of the children 
—as yet the people are supreme in this 
country. 

Carlisle and Co. may as well remem- 
bér this fact. 

Let us teach the children that we 
are here to master events and not to 
follow them. 








Ir we teach the children to merit 
happiness and success —they are near 
to both. 

Se ee 

WE wish our subscribers and cor- 
respondents would write their names 
in full ;—also their post-office address 
in full, giving the County and State. 
This becomes necessary in order to an- 
swer letters properly. We have a 
large number of letters remaining un- 
answered, because the postoffice, or 
the full address has been omitted. 

We have some letters, with three 
postoffice addresses given—as we can- 
not “ guess’? which is the proper post- 
office we wait for further instruction 
One is sufficient, but we must have one 
with the full name of the person and 
of the Postoffice with the County and 
the State. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


BY DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 





(Continr ed.) 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Not only is this the land of individ- 
uality, but we are living in an age of 
individuality. That period in which 
everything intended for the people 
was digested by the ruling class and 
and handed down to them from above, 
has well nigh vanished here. It is 
disappearing fast, even in Europe. 


The age of the newspaper and the 
telegraph is not the age of prescrip- 
tion, it is not the age of external 
authority. According to the spirit of 
the last century, the ruling authority 
measured out to the people and or- 
dained just how much of this and how 
much of that should be taught, al- 
ways, of course, witha view to pre- 
serve the existing order of things. A 
monarchy, aristocracy, or theocracy, 
found it very necessary to introduce 
the scheme of externa] authority ear- 
ly. 

We who have discovered the Con- 
stitution under which rational order 
may best prevail by and through the 
enlightenment and freedom of the in- 
dividual, we desire in our systems of 
education to make the citizen as inde- 
pendent as possible from mere exter- 
nal prescription. We wish him to be 
spontaneous — self-active — self-gov- 
erning. The government of the Uni- 
ted States becomes better in the ratio 
that the citizen becomes self-direct- 
ive. 

With a race of slaves—a race of men 
where there is not ‘‘one reasoning 
brain to every pair of hands,” but 
only one brain to a whole “ gang’’ of 
hands —our form of government 
would prove a mistake. The modern 
state, as realized here, is a gigantic 
system of machinery for the preven- 
tion of tyranny. Think of the formal- 
ities and routines of the legal process 
in order that the individual officer 
shall not display his personality in 
the functions of his office ! 

How carefully our race has learned, 
through centuries of experience, to 





separate the total function of the gov- 
ernpment into three processes, and 
then to take care that different indiv- 





iduals shall perform these processes. 


The judge must not be the accuser, 
nor may the accuser be the judge. 
The judge may not be the law-maker. 
The law-maker shall make his laws in 
accordance with general principles, 
and not with the particular instance 
staring him in the face. Besidos this, 
the law-executing power shall be en- 
tirely separate from the law-making 
and law-distributing powers. 

The man who fulfils either of these 


‘=| functions cannot incur the personal 


spite and hatred of the criminal, or of 
the friends of the criminal. 

The great sieve of government 
has sifted out personalities and 
left the purely rational element. In 
like manner, civil society, with its 
laws and usages, has sifted out the 
selfishness from the individual before 
his results reach the community. The 
wrath of man is turned into praise; 
the selfishness, the greedy avarice, 
the ambition of the individual, forces 
him to labor and toil heroically for the 
community in order to gain those sel- 
fish ends. The individual is therefore 


obliged to renounce his selfishness in| 


the very act of gratifying it. 

The Christian principle of Renunci- 
ation: ‘‘ He who loses his life for my 
sake shall find find it,’’ is here grown 
into the vital organism of society; 
and it is well to note that the modern 
state is only the outgrowth, the real- 
ization of the Christian idea. So too 
is the general system of inter-com- 
munication established in our civiliz- 
ation. 

The newspaper and the telegraph 
weave out the net-work through 
which the idiosyncrasies of selfish 
bigotry, opinions, conceits and preju- 
dices, are sifted out. Sectionalism and 
sactarianism vanish before these in- 
strumentalities, and with them disap- 
pear the mists of ignorance. The dis- 
tant is brought near; a kind of omni- 
presence is attained. The mechanic 
or common laborer goes to his daily 
task after reading his morning news- 
paper, with a consciousness of being 
a citizen of the world at large; he re- 
volves in his brain the rebellion in 
China, the earthquake in Chili, the 
movement of French and Prussian 
armies, the Council of the Pope, and 
the last sermon of Brigham Young. 
Narrowness and meanness are thus 
eliminated from him, and he becomes 
a cosmopolitan, a Christian in the most 
catholic sense of that term. 

In our time each family collects its 
library, counting, it may be, few 
books, yet these are not insignificant. 
A few volumes of Humboldt, or 
Agassiz, or even of Hugh Miller, open 
the world of natural history. Shaks- 
pere, Goethe or Homer—a single vol- 
ume of the works of these world 
poets is enough to lead the reader in- 
to the realm of Phantasy. Grote, Gib- 
bon or Hume—who ever reads them 
thoroughly, need not blush for ignor- 
ance of History. 

Then, every family owns a Bible, 


' and it is remarkable that the collo- 
quial English—the vocabulary of our 
language used in common conversa- 
tion—is to a large extent the same 
as that used by the translators of the 
Bible. This fact shows how constant- 
ly the people have read that book. 

What is the key to the library? 
What preparation is indispensable for 
the individual, in order that he may 
enter into this communion with 
humanity, and participate with the 
wisest and best of his race, though 
sundered far in time or space? The 
printed page is the medium, and the 
capacity to read and understand it, is 
the initiation required to enter into 
this realm of spirit. Not the mere 
ability to read the words of a page, 
but rather the ability to study it, and 
extort from it its full significance by 
the crucibles of attention and reflec- 
tion. 

This is the meaning of our system 
of ‘‘text book”’ education, and it is 
adapted to the life which the individ- 
ual must lead in ourcentury. Wegive 
the pupil the conventionalities of a 
perpetual self-education. With the 
tools to work with—aud these are the 
art of reading and the knowledge of 
technical terms employed—he can un- 
fold indefinitely his latent powers. Of 
what use would it be to fill or cram 
him with knowledge of special de- 
partments of science while in our 
schools? How much better this power 
of getting information when and 
where he needs it! The attempt to 
pour into him an immense mass of in- 
formation, by lectures and object les- 
sons, is ill adapted to make the prac- 
tical man, after all. Mere oral instruc- 
tion is at best like the fitting out of 
an emigrant train with an immense 
supply of sawn lumber, and a store of 
grain or flour to last for years. Text- 
book education, on the contrary, is 
like loading the train with saw- 
mills and grist-mills, steam engines 
and seed-planters and reapers, with a 
view to make lumber from the forests 
in the distant home as it shall be need- 
ed, and togather harvests there by the 
aid of the tools transported thither. 


The LIBRARY of modern times is, 
as we said before, what the Univer- 
sity was of old. In the library, and 
by it, are made the learned men of the 
present. The pride of America is her 
self-educated men. All our edu- 
cated men are in one sense SELF- 
educated ; for we adopt here that sys- 
tem of education which does not so 
much pour in preconceived theories, 
and fill up the mind of the pupil with 
ready-made doctrines, as it trains him 
in the method of mastering the print- 
ed book. With the acquirement of 
this—and sometimes an earnest mind 
gets this in a few months at school— 
the pupil goes forth and carries on his 
culture independently. 

Who are our learned men, and how 
much do they owe of their learning to 
universities? Even in England, who 
was it that wrote the greatest History 
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of Greece the world has produced as 
yet? Grote was a business man, and 
had a slight school education to start 
with; but his volumes have served 
to instruct the professors of Univer- 
sities concerning the very details of 
their own special theme! 


But the method of teaching? The 
how to study? We are continually 
told of the mere memorizing of the 
words of a book, and of its evil effect. 
There are, it must be confessed, large 
numbers of teachers whose teaching 
is little better thau the lifeless revolu- 
tion of a treadmill. Their influence 
in keeping the profession of teaching 
at a low grade of estimation in the 
community, cannot be counteracted. 
Whatever they do is in the style of a 
half-learued trade. They ‘‘keep 
school,’’ or the ‘‘school keeps them,’’ 
and know nothing outside of the 
book —no, not even that—they do not 
know what is in the book unless it is 
open before them. Such _ teachers 
are, however, eminent in one thing, 
to-wit: dogmatism. They crush out 
every spark of originality in their 
pupils to the extent of their ability. 
Since they do not readily command 
the respect of their pupils, they en- 
deavor to excite their fear. They 
are apt to become cowardly and cruel, 
oppressing the weak but obsequious 
toward the powerful. These men 
bring odium on the very name of 
pedagogue. They are instanced 
by the enemies of our system as the 
necessary results of text-book instruc- 
tion. It is supposed by many that 
these are the proper representatives 
of what we consider the true stand- 
ard of pedagogy. It is supposed that 
the American ideal of teaching is 
found in the teacher who sits behind 
the desk and asks printed questions 
of the pupils, one after another, and 
requires the literal answer as it is 
printed in the book, no variation be- 
ing allowed ; that no explanation is 
made by the teacher, and no pains 
taken to ascertain whether the pupils 
understand what they repeat ver- 
batim. With such a view of our sys- 
tem itis not surprising that Europeans 
have hitherto cared but little to look 
into it for a deeper and truer idea. 
They have supposed that all the evils 
would vanish at once if our teachers 
only adopted a different system—the 
oral method. 

A moment’s reflection will convince 
one’ that the treadmill teacher who 
‘‘reads no more than what he teaches,”’ 
would be vastly more injurious to the 
pupil were he not tethered to a text- 
book. To what extremities his ignor- 
ance and dogmatism would lead can 
not be readily conceived by those who 
are not old enough to remember the 
oldest fashioned school of this coun- 
try. Those who do remember that 
school have a vivid recollection of 
what dogmatism was in the days be- 
fore text-books had come into fre- 
quent use. 

The evils of the text-book system, 


great as they are, are not be compared 
with those of the oral method. Even 
by the memorizing plan the pupil is 
obliged to concentrate his attention 
and arouse himself to hard work, 
while by the oral method he does not 
acquire the habit of regular systemat- 
ic study, even though he may foster 
brilliant, flashy habits of mind. 

The true mode of teaching does not 
rely upon the memory nearly so much 
as the object lesson system. The 
recitation is consumed in analyzing 
and proving the lesson so as to draw 
out all its relations and implications. 
The child shall see what it is while 
reading a book to have every faculty 
awake, and to notice all that is con- 
tained directly and indirectly in it. 
After the first lesson the pupil does 
not skim over the mere surface so con- 
fidently. He knows that the teacher 
will ask more of him. He learns grad- 
ually to dive for the hidden essences, 
and reproduce from the text the whole 
idea which lived in the author’s mind. 
The parrot repetition is checked—the 
good teacher will have none of it; the 
nooks and corners must be all investi- 
gated—every possible view implied in 
the lesson dragged out and discussed 
before the class—and thus the pupil 
is transformed into student who pos- 
sesses the alchemy to convert dead 
parchment into sibylline leaves; and, 
by the spell of mental discipline, to 
cause the old enchanter who wrought 
the characters that conceal his 
thoughts in the mysterious vesture of 
winged words, again to stand before 
him and reveal his secret. 

Self-determination—the direction of 
one’s own practical endeavor—this I 
know to be the object aimed atin our 
schoo!s, not only in the theoretical 
spheres, but in the sphere of the Will. 
He is not counted a good teacher 
who flogs his pupils into good be- 
havior; for all know that such good 
behavior upon constraint is not per- 
manent. The ‘form of Eternity’’ is 
a self related one. The teacher who 
elevates his pupils to a feeling of their 
own responsibility, is the one that all 
valae. Under him pupils feel that it 
is a disgrace to allow any one to gov- 
ern them except themselves, and ac- 
cordingly they take the matter into 
their own hands, and become free by 
acting like freemen. 

This feeling of responsibility is so 
remarkably developed iu our popula- 
lation that it attracts the first at- 
tention of foreigners who visit our 
shores. It is observable that children, 
even in earliest infancy, do not rest in 
that perfect feeling of security which 
comes from implicit trust in outside 
protection. The riecessity for self- 
help makes its way into the conscious- 
ness of the child before it can fairly 
walk alone. 

The immense weight of responsibil- 
ity which oppresses the individual 
causes this influence to descend hered- 
itarily to the children. Indeed, an 





edict has gone forth to the New 


World in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: ‘‘Woe unto that head 
which cannot govern its pair of 
hands.’? Unto the lower races who 
fail in this, it reads the sentence: If 
you cannot direct your own hands by 
your own intelligence you only encum- 
ber the ground here, and can remain 
by sufferance in this place only so 
long as land is cheap. You must move 
back into the wilderness, like the In- 
dian, or else absorb our culture and 
become intellectually productive, or 
else—die out. This is the judgment 
pronounced by the Anglo Saxon upon 
the lower races. It seems cruel—nay, 
the cruelest edict ever proclaimed by 
a civilized race. Itis not the way of 
the Spaniard: the Frenchman can get 
along with inferior races; the Span- 
iard can actually mingle with lower 
races and lose his identity. But the 
rule with the Anglo Saxon is other- 
wise. He does not esteem mere life— 
animal life as such—worth preserv- 
ing. It is only intelligent—rational— 
life that is sacred. But with this cruel 
alternative he offers to the lower race 
the highest boon as reward for his ef- 
forts in self-culture—he offers him 
free participation in the freest and 
highest civil community. 

Thus it is that the period of school 
education is so much more imy ortant 
in America than elsewhere. As asim- 
ple creature of habit—with such edu- 
cation as one derives from te family 
nurture alone—a man stands a poor 
chance of being highly valued here. 
Only in proportion to his directive 
power, is he likely to obtain recogni- 
tion. We can make a Machine that 
will perform mere mechanical labor— 
one steam engine can do the work of 
a thousand men. The activity ot 
our citizens is perforce turned into 
higher channels. The workman in his 
shop is known to be an American by 
his quick comprehension of the ma- 
chinery over which he is placed. He 
not only studies to improve the pro- 
duct, but to improve the machine that 
makes the product. It is the age of 
comprehension. The back-woods- 
man can read Plato and Aristotle—it 
has been done by him. The mechanic 
can master La Place and Newton. It 
has been done. Even an American 
lady, resident in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, threaded all the intricate mazes 
of La Place’s Mechanique Ccleste. 
What lofty goals beckon on the Amer- 
ican youth! What teachers we need 
for the work of their instruction! not 
the cramping, formalistic pedants who 
stifle all enthusiasm in the souls of 
their pupils, but true living teachers 
are needed. 

The model teacher is a student him- 
self, and because he is growing hi.i- 
self, he kindles in bis pupils the spirit 
of growth—free from narrow prejud- 
ices, his very atmosphere disenthralls 
the youth entrusted to his charge, 
Animated by a lofty faith, all his pu- 





pils reflect his steadfastness and earn- 
estness, and learn the great lesson of 





industry and self-reliance—thus pre- 
paring themselves for the life of free 
men in a free state. 

[It is to be borne in mind that Dr. 
Harris is held up to the community as 
a metaphysician,and then metaphys- 
ics treated as though calculated to dis- 
qualify its disciples for c'ear thinking. 
As a matter of fact, however, itis be- 
cause of his cast of mind that Dr. Har- 
ris has been attracted to metaphysics 
as showing the fundamental principles 
of all thinking. This habit of thought, 
transferred to educational topics, re- 
places the study of expedients and the 
multiplication of methods by a know- 
ledge of principles and a regard for 
phenomena only as_ these exhibit 
principles. As a consequence, Dr. 
Harris is easily the soundest of ed- 
ucational writers, and his success as 
an original metaphysician is of less 
moment than his singular compre- 
hension and clear fundamental state- 
ment of educational problems.—Eps. 
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THE G. P. Putnam’s Sons have es- 
tablished so secure a reputation for 
submitting to the public works only 
which are worthy of its attention that 
each new issue excites interest. 

As No. 48 of their ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day Series,’’ they offer ‘the Presi- 
dent’s Message 1887,with annotations” 
by R. R. Bowker. For the student of 
social questions the pamphlet will be 
found to have high value as presenting 
data and statistics not otherwise eas- 
ily accessible. As anillustration of the 
value of the foot notes mention may 
be made of the one upon the *sur- 
plus.” 

By surplus revenue is meant the 
money which annually remains in the 
Treasury of the United States after 
the officers of this Department have 
collected the taxes laid on. the people 
by the laws of Congress and have paid 
all the expenses and obligations of the 
Government except principal of the 
interest-bearing debt. 

Each year for two years there has 
been such a surplus— he least $2,344,- 
832.20 (1874)—the greatest $145,543,810 - 
71 (1882). The total of this surplus 
1866-7 is $1,491,845,953.12. 

The River and Harbor Bills have 
since 1880 appropriated : 


cc aa 9,577,494 
——— sialic 8 976,500 
OD: -snisncsineas: tieaidat tian 
ee ee SAE Paes. 18,988,875 

St ARE: 14,928,300 

Ree ucexecsen cnansarnmeeses tose concnean - 

MP iis sleds 14,464,910 


T e Pork Bill for publie buildings 
threatens to rival the River and Har- 
bor Bill. TheSenate through July 1887 
has passed public building bills aggre- 
gating $9,723,000. 





READING Circles, teachers and pu- 
pils want and can get “The Stand ird 
Atlas of the World,” now, .on such 
terms as to make it an object to try. 
Send stamp for circulars and samp‘c 
copy of this JOURNAL. 
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Every ‘kind of instructi n is due 
the people—-industrial, political, moral 
social,“artistic, musical—the more the 
better and thesafer—democracy needs 
light. 


Honesty, integrity and truth are 
the vital concern of all men. 








Tuts broader culture and larger in- 
telligence induced by the Reading 
Circle will enable our teachers and 
their pupils to see things in the light 
in which others see them, and so help 
to form higher intellectual and moral 
standards. 





WeE become great as teachers not by 
putting impressions into the mind, but 
by drawing them out. 





THE present enrollment of the Illi- 
nois State N ormal University, Edwin 
C. Hewett, President, at Normal, Illi- 
nois, exceeds 700 pupils. About 400 
are in the Normal department proper. 

Certainly this speaks volumes for 
the interest the people take in 
this Institution, and it is very effec- 
tive testimony to the solid work and 
worth of Dr. Hewett and his able 
faculty. 





THERE is nothing too high or too 
good for the people. Let our teachers 
do their best, all the time. 

ee paqe — 

Let us educate the conscience as 
well as the intelligence. 





WE agree fully with our valuable 
contemporary, the New England 
Journal of Education in its statement, 
that 

“ America, more than any other na- 
tion, needs a public school system, 
and she will have it in all her future. 
There is no more danger to the system 
than there is to the permanency of 
the government itself.” 





What man deviseth gentle for to be, 
Must all his wits address; 


Virtue to love, and vices for to flee, 
For unto virtue belongeth dignity. 
—CHAUCER. 





POLITICAL economy, philosophy, 
art, virtue, the law of right as a 
motive power—all these follow as a 
result of common school education. 
The school is worth all it costs. 





Our teachers open out of this dark- 
ness of ignorance, vistas of light 
which bring strength and power. 


INTELLIGENCE is 8 great and good 
mother—her sons and daughters are 
the salt of the earth. 





‘“ MATTHEW ARNOLD’’ (accompan- 
ied with an excellent portrait) is the 
subject of an acute and sympathetic 
essay by Augustine Birrell in Scrib- 
ner for November. 

We commend the following extract: 

‘* Mr, Arnold had courage. Indeed 
he carried one kind of courage to an 
heroic pituh. I mean the courage of 
repeating yourself over and over 
again. 

It is a sound forensic maxim : Tell a 
judge twice whatever you want him to 
hear. Tell aspecial jury thrice, and a 
common jury half-a-dozen times the 
view of acase you wish them to en- 
tertain. 

Mr. Arnold treated the middle class 
as a common jury and hammered 
away at them remorselessly and with 
the most unblushing iteration. They 
groaned under him, but they listened, 
and, what was more to the purpose, 
their children listened, and with filial 
frankness told their heavy sires that 
Mr. Arnold was quite right, and that 
their lives were dull, and hideous, 
and arid, even as he described them 
as being.” 





THE SOCRATIC METHOD. 


“Wise ? why, no question tut he was.” 
—SHak. 





OCRATES Claimed that “virtue is a 

knowing,’’ and he asked ques- 
tions of all persons who had a reputa- 
tion for knowledge. He was not long 
in discovering, however, that his own 
superior wisdom lay not so much in 
his knowledge.as in his consciousness 
of ignorance—but it is admitted that 
he widened the entire horizon of Gre- 
cian thought. 

An indictment was found against 
him ‘‘forcorrupting the youth.”’ ‘‘The 
penalty due is death.’”’ He was tried, 
convicted and sentenced to death. 

He was supposed to have question- 
ed his accusers about as follows: 

Socrates. Come hither, Meletus, and 
let me ask a question of you. You 
think a great deal about the improve- 
ment of youth. 

Meletus. Yes; Ido. 


Soc. Tell the judges then who is their 
improver ; for you must know, as you 
have taken the pains to discover their 
corrupter. I observe, Meletus, that 
you are silent, and have nothing to 
say. Butis not this rather disgrace- 
ful, and a very considerable proof of 
what I was saying, that you have no 
interest in the matter? Speak up, 
friend, and tell us who their improver 
is. 

Mel. The laws. 

Soc. But that, my good sir, is not 
my meaning, I want to know who 
the person is, who, in the first place, 
knows the laws. 

Mel. The judges, Socrates, whoare 
present in court. 

Soc. What! do you mean to say, 
Meletus, that they are able to instruct 
and improve youth ? 





Mel. Certainly they are. 


only, and not others! 

Mel. All of them. 

Soc. By the goddess. Here this is 
good news! There are plenty of im- 
provers then. And what do you say 
of the audience? Do they improve 
them ? 


Mel. Yes, they do. 

Soc. And the senators? 

Mel. Yes; the senators improve 
them. 

Soc. But perhaps the ecclesiastics 


corrupt them? 
prove them? 

Mel. They improve them. 

Soe. Then every Athenian improves 
and elevates them; all with the ex- 
ceptionof myself, and Ialone am their 
corrupter? Is that what you affirm? 

Mel. That is what I stoutly affirm. 

Soc, Iam very unfortunate if that 
is true. But suppose I ask you a ques- 
tion. Would you say that this holds 
true in the case of a horse? Does one 
man do them harm and all the world 
good? Is not the exact opposite true? 
One man is able to do them good; or, 
at least, not many. The trainer of 
horses, that is to say, does them good, 
and others who have to do with them 
rather injure them? Is not that true, 
Meletus, of horses or any other ani- 
mals ? 

Yes, certain'y. Whether, you, Any- 
tus, say this or no, thatis no matter. 
Happy, indeed, would be the con- 
dition of youth if they had one cor- 
rupter only, and all the rest of the 
world their improvers. And you, 
Meletus, have sufficiently shown that 
you never had a thought about the 
young. Your carelessness is +een in 
your not caring about the matters 
spoken of in this very indictment. 


Or do they also im- 


CONCLUSION OF SOCRATES’ 
DEFENSE. 

Wherefore, O Judge, be of good 
cheer about death, and know this of a 
truth, that no evil can happen to the 
good man, either in life, or after death. 
For which reason I am notangry with 
my accusers or my condemners. They 
have done me no harm, although 
neither of them meant to do me any 
good, and for this I may gently blame 
them. Still, I have a favor to ask of 
them. When my sons are grown up, 
I would ask you, O my friends to pun- 
ish them; and I would have you 
trouble them as I have you troubled 
you if they seem to care about riches, 
or anything more than about virtue; 
or if they ‘pretend to be something 
when they are really nothing; then re- 
prove them as I have reproved you, 
for not caring about that for which 
they ought tocare, and thinking that 
they are something when they are 
really nothing, And if you do this, I 
and my sons will have received justice 
at your hands. 





WE are not our own. We are for 
use, for benefit, for enlightenment, for 
virtue, for truth and humanity. In 





giving we do not impoverish. 


Soc. What! allof them? Or some! A MEASURE OF SEED CORN, 


Gathered from Various Sources. 
BY WILLIAM M. RRYANT. 





RACE the ann of men whose 

deeds have proved worth record- 
ing in the world’s history, and round 
each you will find ‘‘Fanatic”’ written 
with bristling envy in all the dialects 
of his time. But watch how through 
succeeding years the word fades, glim- 
mers, blurs, until behold in after ages 
its transfiguration becomes complete 
and encireles the name with a halo 
that announces the world’s award of 
‘‘ Hero” as his due. Thus are the 
saints of History canonized ! 

(71). 

There are thousands of drunkards 
beyond reclamation. It is dreadful. 
There are millions of men leading tem- 
perate, vigorous, reasonable lives. It 
is glorious. There are thousands of 
men whom you cannot safely trust. It 
is demonic. There are millions of men 
who would never betray your confi- 
dence. It is divine. 

(72.) 

The great man, the organizer, poet, 
creative genius, is ever a John the 
Baptist, with simplicity of life and 
singlenessof purpose concentrating his 
whole being in a message to men the 
burden of which is: Prepare, build, con- 
struct, develop to the full the institu- 
tions of human society as the divine 
Way along which man may pass with 
ever-increasing ease and rapidity to- 
ward the fulfillment of his own divine 
nature. For just these institutions are 
the paths that in the course of history 
are slowly becoming straightened and 
simplified and brought into consisten- 
cy with the rule of reason and over 
which man as the advancing god must 
proceed. 

(78.) 

So live that you may be ever able to 
look with perfect steadiness into the 
very depths of your own soul and not 
to be ashamed. 

(74.) 

“Genius is infinite capacity for 
work,’’ says Hegel. ‘‘Genius is infin- 
ite capacity for gettiug along without 
work,’ says the over-confident youth.- 

(75). 

Doubtless no other contradiction 
arises more frequently in practical 
ethics than that between the dispos- 
ition to please and the disposition to 
do right. And the one safe rule is: 
Better to do right and not to please 
than to please and not to do right. 

(76). 

The fact that the law of Reasonis 
a necessary (unchangeable) law does 
not make it necessary (compulsory) 
that I shouid follow that law. 

(77). 

Day is where light shines. And 
light shines only in the soul of an hon- 
est man. 

(78). 

Years are the ripple-marks on the 

shores of the sea of Time. 
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(79). 

The geologic sons, moving as they 
have ever done and must ever do with 
the very deliberation of Fate, what 
did and what do they but prepare the 
way for the lightning-like velocities 
of man the thinking-doer, the conque- 
ror of necessity, the progressive, re- 
sistless realization of Freedom? Nay, 
Fate itself, what is that but a phan- 
tasmal eternity infinitely stretched 
out. While freedom is eternity infin- 
itely real and concentrated within a 
single moment, and all inclusive, self- 
perpetuating, infinitely vital. Now. 

(80). 

In my dream I beheld a river, com- 
ing I knew not whence, going I knew 
not whither. I awoke and learned that 
the river came from the mountains, 
from the clouds, from the sea, into 
which also it ceased not to flow. 

I dreamed again, and when I awoke 
I saw that the river is the swift 
stream of all things changeable, its 
source the divine Power, its course the 
divine Method, its destination the lim- 
itless sea of the divine Substance, 
from which likewise it is forever 
emerging and sweeping through all the 
splendors of nebulz and burning suns 
and blooming worlds and young souls 
sparkling with the quenchless brilli- 
ance of eternal Life. 

RA EUSA ECG SE 

THE Elmwood Seminary and Mis- 
souri Presbyterian Normal School at 
Farmington, Missouri, was establish- 
ed for the thorough Christian train- 
ing and education of young ladies and 
it offers every needed facility. The 
situation is healthful; the grounds 
are extensive and beautiful; therooms 
for living and school purposes are 
well furnished with all modern con- 
veniences ; the most approved meth- 
ods in teaching are adopted, and the 
expenses are reasonable. 

Rev. A. W. Wilson, Principal, has 
had a large, varied and successful ex- 
perience in Tennessee, Texas and Mis- 
souri, both as a teacher and pastor. 

He is ably assisted by his two 
daughters, who have had the advan- 
tages of the best schools in the coun- 
try; and a musical training such as 
the Boston Conservatory of Music and 
other similar Institutions afford. 

Farmington has already become a 
somewhat noted literary center. Carl- 
ton College and one or two other insti- 
tutions of a high grade, are to be 
found there, and there is also one of 
the best and most popular and effic- 


ient public schools in the State carried 
on by Prof. J. U. White and his able 
corns of assistant teachers. 

The W.C.T. U. are active in sup- 
pressing the saloons so as to keep the 
young people who are drawn there for 
purposes awa from 
temptation as much as possible. 

There is a spirit of unanimity and 
cordiality among the people which is 
altogether wholesome and commend- 
able, and they all rejoice in the grow- 
= prosperity which this feeling 

r > 

A “aoeme of lectures of a literary 
and scientific character has slendy 
been arranged for this season in whic 
the people all unite also. 


THE close of the Exposition was 
marked quite appropriately by a 
handsome recognition of Sam M. Ken- 
nard and R. M. Scruggs. These gen- 
tleman have been the active causes of 
an annual exhibit unrivall d by other 
cities. They have done more for the 
assertion of St. Louis’ claims than any 
other of our merchants. 

They have subordinated all ques- 
tions of immediate profit to the larger 
interest of a proper presentation of 
St. Louis industries. 

They are both Southern men, and 
this fact is worth noticing, as they 
represent an intelligent public spirit 
worthy of general imitation both 
sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The JOURNAL has never been 
boastful in regard to St. Louis, 
but it has never failed to proclaim 
those excellences which St. Louis un- 
doubtedly possesses. It is for this 
reason that it welcomes, after many 
days, the appearance in public life of 
men such as David R. Francis, Sam’l 
M. Kennard, and R. M. Secruggs—men 
to whom wealthand prominence is a 
responsibility and not simply a means 
for personal ostentation. 

The JoURNAL trusts that having 
thoroughly organized the Exposition, 
Messrs. Kennard and Scruggs may 
lend their aid toward a fuller under- 
standing of the value and need of edu- 
cational enterprises. 





Mrs. L. A. WIGGIN has again be- 
gan her generous labor in ‘‘The Fac- 
tory Girls’ Free Evening School.”’ 

The need for the work is beyond 
question, and the generous spirit of 
Mrs. Wiggin, who adds this to her la- 
bors as a day school teacher, is be- 
yond all praise. The public can aid by 
supplying such juvenile books and pa- 


pers as have lost their charm for their 
own children. The library should re- 
ceive liberal support from this source. 
Any books or papers may be sent to 
2000 Forest Ave. or to the Carroll 
School, 10th and Carroll Streets. 





We fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as cale- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal School, Indiana: 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.”’ 

This is true because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done, ‘‘ with these proper 
tools for teaching.” 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these ‘‘ helps’’ more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 





It is a good plan to circulate this 
JOURNAL and other educational pa- 





pers among the people. 


CALIFORNIA. 
**For its bounty 
There is no winter in’t.” 
—SHAK. 





R. W. B. BANCROFT of the great 

California publishing firm — 
‘ TheBancroft Co.’—was recently inter- 
viewed by the Chicago ‘‘Inter-Ocean”’ 
and told much of interest about the 
Pacific Slope. The meeting of the 
National Educational Association in 
San Francisco is so recent that the 
readers of the JoURNAL will we are 
sure be glad to have further informa- 
tion ahout California. 

Mr. Bancroft in addition to his long 
residence and participation in the ac- 
tivities of business life, is alike tem- 
perate in his expressions and moder- 
ate in his views. 

He says of the leading industries of 
the state : 

Our yield of wheat is, for average 
years, $30,000,000.00; of gold $15,000,- 
000.00 ; of wool, $7,000,000.00; of lum- 
ber, $10,000,000.00; of silver, $2,000,- 
000.00; of quick-silver, $1,500,000.00; 
of butter, $3,500,000.00; of cheese, 
$1,750,000.00. Of the fruit product, he 
says, that of grapes there are 200,000 
tons, half of which is converted into 
wines and brandies, and the remain- 
ing balf used as fruit. 

Of oranges, lemons, figs, olives, al- 
monds, etc., 2,000,000,000 lbs., may be 
taken as the annual produce. 

Mr. Bancroft further discusses the 
political probabilities of California but 
these we omit. 

If Mr. Bancroft is not an exception- 
al representative of his State, there is 
no doubt but that California’s pros- 
perous present is but an earnest of a 
yet more glorious future. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT who has in 
various capacities claimed public no- 
tice, and who has never disappointed 
his public, has re-printed in book- 
form ‘‘ Essays on Practical Politics’ 
(G. P. Putnaum’s Sons.) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt is not to 
provide a panacea, but to clarify pop- 
ular ideas. ‘‘ Phases of State Legis- 
lation’? and ‘“ Machine Politics in N. 
Y. City,” are the titles of the Essays, 
and they will be found to be fairly de- 
scriptive. Mr. Roosevelt, has in this 
small volume, done a work alike cred- 
itable to himself and helpful to the 
general reader, and the G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons have issued no volume 
more characteristic of their plan of 
furnishing the general public informa- 
tion which it specially needs. 

Mr. Roosevelt perceives—and what 
is of greater importance, makes his 
reader perceive — that good govern- 
ment cannot be secured merely by 
teaching civies in the public schools. 

He urges strongly—and, let us hope, 
effectively—that the conditions of re- 
form must be an acquaintance with 
the real situation and a willingness to 





ents the same problem, and we are to 
decide whether to have Boss-rule or 
wise legislation. Add this book to 
your library. 





THE J. B. Lippincott Co., have just 
furnished Vol II., of ‘Chambers En- 
cylopeedia,’’ which was noticed at 
length in a late issue of the JOURNAL. 
Vol. II. runs from Bechuanland to 
Cataract. The article upon Beethoven 
is written by Sir George Grove, whose 
Dictionary of Music holds so high a 
rank. G. Barrett Smith, favorably 
known to readers of good literature, 
discusses Robert Browning. George 
Saintsbury furnishes the article upon 
Byron, and it is unnecessary to say 
that the poet is not likely to find a 
more discriminating critic. California 
is discussed by Dr. Chas. W. Greene. 
Thomas Carlyle is reviewed by W. 
Wallace who avails himself of the 
plentifnl resources which have become 
accessible since the death of the great 
iconoclast. 

Our readers will find Chambers a 
most convenient work of reference, 
and one whose low price puts it with- 
in the reach of all. 





D. APPLETON & CoO., present 
Rain’s ‘‘ English Composition and 
Rhetoric, enlarged edition, Part II. — 
Emotional Qualities of Style.” 

Mr. Bain’s competency to discuss 
the subject of Composition and Rhet- 
onic is too well established to call for 
comment. His present effort is, as it 
were, a philosophy of composition and 
rhetoric, and he cites freely iliustrative 
passages from the masters of English 
literature. 

Even a teacher of language lessons 
might find her efforts strengthened 
by an acquaintance with Mr. Bain’s 
book, for it would be found stimula- 
ting and suggestive. 





PROFESSOR FRIEZE, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has earned high 
rank as an editor of Latin Classics. 
His latest work is the ‘‘The Tenth 
and Twelfth Books of the Institutes 
of Quintilian,’’ which has just appear- 
ed among the publications of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 





For our very young folks Palmer 
Cox’s ‘‘ Queer People with Paws and 
Claws,’’ will be a treat; and to those 
who have to entertain our restless 
kindergartners, the book will be equal 
to a special dispensation. 

Let it be added to school libraries as 
a Supplementary Reader. Hubbard 
Bros., Phila. 





The Century Co. has republished Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s story of ‘‘The Gray- 
sons.’’ It has the same general qual- 
ity as ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster ”’ 
and doubtless will be welcomed by the 
same large class of readers. 





‘““FLOWE:#S and fruits are always fit 





sacrifice some small amount of time 





and effort in the defence of our rights. | 
Education at present, at least, pres-— 


presents ; flowers, because they are a 
proud assertion that a ray of beau! y 
out-values all the utilities of this 
world.” 
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THE strength which the real teach- 
er imparts to the pupil leads him to 
triumph over himself, his limitations 
and environments all the time, and 
hence he is inspired with the senti- 
ment of love and generosity. 

This is the lasting gratitude pupils 
feel and express to the real teacher. 

ea ae 

CULTIVATE a generous enthusiasm 
among the pupils—for this links effort 
to the beyond and the invisible. This 
it is which gives to man empire over 
man and matter alike. 


TRUTH, like nature, acts by a pro- 
gressive and regular development, 
each increment added enriching all 
the rest. 


sas saiaes ee 

REMEMBER all the time thatif there 
is but to-day to sow the seeds of truth 
-—there are ages for the operation of 
the good you do, as a teacher and in- 
structor. 











CAN there bein this world, a more 
wretched economy than that of stint- 
ing and crippling the action and pow- 
er of the mind? 





THE people are hungry and thirsty 
for the joy and power of a better life 
of which our teachers are the pro- 
phets and apostles. 


Loox often into the biography of 
those who have become illustrious ; 
the reputations of the great are the 
precious heritage of the race. 


tl 


Our Premiums are useful to the 
teacher, the pupil, the parent, and to 
all school officers. Send stamp for 
circulars and sample copies of this 
JOURNAL. 











Our duty, as an Editor, and our 
work as a teacher, like yours, is to 
build up and preserve and perpetuate 
—not to destroy or pull down, 

APPLY THIS TO THE 
BLAIR BILL. 

ee HERE is never any doubt as to 

f ies result when a naked ques- 
tion of right or wrong can be placed 
clearly and in its true light before the 
Legislature. The trouble is that on 
many questions the legislature never 
does have the right and wrong clear- 
ly shown it. Either some bold, clever 
parliamentary tactician snaps the 
measure thro igh before the members 
are aware of its nature, or else the 
obnoxious features are so combined 
with good ones as to procure the sup- 
port of a certain proportion of that 
large class of men whose intentions 





are excellent, but whose intellects are| 


foggy.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


KENTUCKY, 





COL. ROB’T D. ALLEN, A.M., M.D., 
Of the Lowsville Military Academy. 


‘One of these men, 
Who is Genius to the other.”’ 
—SHAK. 





66 «tT quite so important what 
is taught, as who teaches my 
boy,’’ said one of the wisest of mod- 
ern philosophers. 

Some persons seem endowed with a 
genius for teaching and training chil- 
dren, and in the unfolding and ripen- 
ing of the character of their pupils 
this genius reaches out and fertilizes 
and flowers in all the after life of the 
person thus trained. 

Col. Allen seems to us to be one of 
these specially endowed teachers for 
training youth. He seems to have the 
faculty of reading, as Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris says, ‘‘the intuitions of genius 
into the life and character of his pu- 
pils ’’ wisely and constantly insisting 
at the same time upon those habits of 
punctuality, regularity, self-control 
and industry which are the foundations 
ofall moral character, and that on these 
as a basis is built the healthful co- 
operation of man with his fellow- 
man. 

He teaches, too, that “genius is 
the power of hard thinking.” ‘The 
two simple words which Newton 
employed to exp'ain his own great- 
ness are ‘‘ patient thought.” 

The faculty of which we now speak, 
and which our countrymen largely 
possess, is an aggregate in which 


skill can embody them in marble, in 


intellect a power from the heart, which 


hearts of others. 





genius is invulnerable. 





imagination, intelligence, and senti- 
ment, are equally elevated and exact- 
ly combined. It is a soul whose glance 
penetrates exalted ideas, and whose 


brass, in speech and in writing ; com- 
municating to each offspring of the 


in turn hurls it all living into the 


Genius is the most beautiful endow- 
ment, and the most indomitable force 
possessed by mankind; one can de- 
spoil man of rank, or of fortune, but 


| It is the greatest among finite pow- 
ers; an intuition vast and subtle to 
perceive the relations that unite all 
gradations of being, a limpid lake 
wherein God and the universe are re- 
flected with as much brill ancy of tint 
as splendor of light. 

When employed by those who are 
richly endowed, it is the faculty of 
rendering ideas visible to those who 
are not blessed with native vision to 
discover for themselves; it makes 
thought palpable in bold imagery, and 
imbues it with a power to touch, en- 
lighten and subjugate, analogous to 
what one experiences when love comes 
to seize our attention and command 
our will. 

In the ideals which genius creates, 
we meet with no dry mechanism, but 
an organic nature throbbing with the 
highest pulsations of life. 

I's offspring emanate from the in- 
most depth of the soul, and unfold 
with wondrous charms peculiar to 
each like works fresh from the hand 
of God. 

Every mind endowed with high 
creative power, is a mystery standing 
by itself, a flower from Paradise, re- 
dolent of fragrance and perpetually 
blossoming with original charms but 
forever unmingled with others and 
unexp’ained. 

Who can ever mistake the spirit of 
beauty that hovers over Raphael’s 
pictures and who can ever analyze its 
power? 

W ho has not been moved by the in- 
tellectual breath, the inner charm of 
soul that reignsin Shakespearean cre- 
ations, and yet who can define the in- 
fluence which compels us to shudder 
or shout when we contemplate their 
features and feel their touch? We be- 
lieve that genius is taste in its great- 
est perfection, formed by long prac- 
tice on the best models, and so discip- 
lined as to create excellence with spon- 
taneous ease. 

Sophocles, speaking of his great pre- 
decessor in the tragic art, said very 
happily: ‘*‘ Aschylus does what is 
right without knowing it.” 

ee 
THE ONE GREAT NEED 
F the present day, felt alike by 
O allclasses has been an 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


that should combine elaborateness of 
detail with simplicity of arrangement, 
the utmost reliability of data with 
comprehensiveness of statement, and 
that “ATLAS OF THE WORLD’ you 
find fully described on page 14, and 
we send it—one copy only—as a Prem- 
ium with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

Send for circulars, and enclose 2 
cent stamp for sample copy of this 
JOURNAL. 

me me 

Teacu the children that applica- 
tion is the price to be paid for mental 
acquisition and that no harvest can 
be reaped unless the seed is sown. 





GEORGIA. 


‘*Haste is needful in this desperate case.” 
—SHAxK 





EORGIA favors National Aid to 
Education. 

The late honored, efficientand much 
loved State School Commissioner, 
Hon, Gustavus J. Orr, in his last offic- 
ial report said : 

‘‘Tdentified with the movement in 
in favor of national aid to education 
from the beginning, my interest in the 
subject has suffered no abatement. It 
has rather become intensified. 

How could it be otherwise when our 

educational wants and our inability to 
properly meet these wants are always 
before me? I entered into a full discus- 
sion ofall the questions connected with 
this subject in my last report. Ishall 
not repeat the views then presented. 
I feel assured that a majority of the 
people of the State are withme. Three 
successive Legislatures have put 
themselves on record as endorsing. 
Emboldened by this evidence of the 
popular desire, and fortified by earnest 
convictions, J again ask action on the 
part of the present General Assembly 
on this subject, feeling assured that 
favorable action will not be without 
its weight in the final decision of the 
question.”’ 

Ata meeting of the County School 
Commissioners the following resolu- 
tions was unanimously adopted: 

** Resolved, That in order that the 
provision of the Constitution, which 
declares that there shall bea thorough 
system of common schools iu the State. 
may be carried-out in its true spirit, 
we earnestly request the Legislature 
to increase the general school fund by 
such means as they may think best 
until it shall be Jarge enough to se- 
cure thorough efficiency in our public 
schools.”’ 

Of the necessity for larger expendi- 
tures for the common schools of Geor- 
gia, Commissioner Orr states the fol- 
lowing facts : 

‘The census of 1880 makes the 
alarming exhibit that we have in 
Georgia 128,000 white persons over ten 
years of age, and 392,000 colored per- 
sons of the same class, making a total 
of 520,000, one-third of the entire pop- 
ulation, who cannot write their names. 

Words cannot give as much empha- 
sis to the necessity of an efficient State 
system of common schools as is given 
by these facts.’’ 

Georgia like all the other Southern 
States needs the Ae/p the Blair Bill 
would give to keep the schools open 
and to employ ani pay competent 
teachers to conduct them. 

WE do not know exactly where 
teachers can find quite so much of 
practical value to themselves for the 
same amount of money, as in that ser- 


ies of 1001 questions and answers ad- 
vertised on page 16 

We send either one of these books 
though, postpaid, and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION post-paid, 








one year for $1. Better look them over! 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


“Ason that well deserves 
The honor and regard of such a father.” 
—SHAK. 





GEORGE T. WINSTON, 
PRESIDENT NORTH CAROLINA TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSEMBLY. 

W* are indebted to the courtesy 

of Mr. Eugene G. Harrill, 
Editor of the North Carolina Teacher, 
for the above cut of Prof. George T. 
Winston of the University of North 
Carolina, and for the following sketch 
of the life and work of this eminent 
educator. 

Next to the sight of great persons, 
the ideal knowledge of them is inter- 
esting and important, through careful 
study of their careers. 

The way to keep up our faith in 
virtue, if it flags; and to enlarge our 
conception of greatness, if it shrivels, 
is to turn from the small proportions of 
jealous people about us, and our own 
easy defeats, and go into the society 
of the eminent servants of truth and 
right, whose devotion cannot be ques- 
tioned and whose biographies are like 
suns in the firmament of history. 

The test of a great teacher is this 
—that he has carried forward and up- 
ward the plan of human improve- 
ment; that he changes existing cir- 
cumstances in society so as to better 
its condition ; he is one of the lights 
of the world and not a reflection; he 
commands the confidence and admira- 
tion of others ; he is refreshed and in- 
vigorated by the inexhaustible resour- 
ces and inspirations of his associates 
unfolding into larger life. He is exhil- 
erated by those streams of influence 
which intersect his life at every turn, 
just as by the mysterious attraction 
of nature the highest mountains draw 
up through a thousand hidden tubes 
the waters that thunder in the catar- 


, act and sparkle in beauty along the 


flowery plains below. 

‘* Professor Winston was born in 
Windsor, Bertie county, in- 1852, and 
is now in his thirty-sixth year, and 
his portrait which is a very good like- 
ness, will be promptly recognized by 
many thousands of his warm personal 
friends throughout North Carolina 
and the South. 


master mind-builder, Professer James 
H. Horner, of Oxford, with whom he 
spent some three and a half years. 
After the close of the war he received 
an appointment as midshipman in the 
United States Navy, and entered the 
academy at Annapolis and stood No. 
lin a large class before the examining 
board. and it may be said t» his honor 
that he is probably the only North 
Carolinian who has ever taken a first 
position, in a class, at either West 
Point or Annapolis. 

Not being specially fond of thenaval 
service, and desiring to complete his 
literary education, he shortly resigned 
his position and entered Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York. Completing the 
course there he graduated with. high 
honor in a very large class in June, 
1874, and was immediately appointed 
instructor in that celebrated institu- 
tion of learning. 

In 1875, Professor Winston was of- 
fered the Chair of Latin, in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, which pos- 
ition he has most acceptably and hon- 
orably filled for the past thirteen 
years and now holds, to the joy of 
many University boys who daily “sit 
at the feet’’ of this favorite North Car- 
olina teacher. 

In addition t» the regular work in 
which Professor Winston is engaged 
at the University he has delivered 
many of the finest educational ad- 
dresses which it has been the pleasure 
and privilege of our people to hear in 
this State, and during the years the 
summer Normal School existed: at 
Chapel Hill he was a regular lecturer 
and teacher in each of their sessions. 
He has also kindly accepted invita- 
tions to lecture before many leading 
schools throughout the State, and in 
every instance he has found a most 
cordial and hearty reception from very 
large and cultured audiences. His 
style as a speaker is peculiarly his 
own, having a most fascinating origin- 
ality about it, interspersed by frequent 
flashes of genuine wit and the highest 
order of eloquence, and no person has 
ever heard him on the rostrum who 
does not remember the occasion with 
exceeding pleasure. 

As one of tha earliest and strong- 
est friends of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, we give his re- 
cord with the greatest pride. Hehas, 
by word and deed, been most thor- 
oughly identified from the beginning 
with this grand movement towards 
the professional organization and mu- 
tual improvement of his North Caro- 
lina co-workers, heartily giving his 
aid, influence, sympathy and presence 
in all the work of the Assembly in 
placing his native State in the eduva- 
tional lead of all others in the South. 
Therefore the North Carolina Teach- 
ers are glad to honor him and our Un- 
iversity, which he so faithfully repre- 
sents, by placing him at the head of 





this, the largest and most prominent 
organization of professional teachers 


He was prepared for college by that 


of its peculiar kind to be found on the ! 
American continent. 


Professor Winston has received a 
broad education, both from the North 
and the South. Thus he is extremely 
liberal in his dealing with all profes- 
sional questions, and the high resp-ct 
which he accords to the opinions and 
methods of other conscientious teach- 
ers has won for him the universal ad- 
miration and love of the brotherhood 
wherever he is known... He is in favor 
of all good methods of teaching, 
whether new or old, without regard 
to their nationality or the character of 
their originators, or followers and 
thus he proves himself to be a true 
teacher.”’ 


aa 


WORTH ITS COST. 


**If you accept them, 





Then, their worth is great.” 
—SHAK. 





F all sections of our Union, cer- 
tainly New England, or Yankee 
land, is the part where the people 
calculate vigorously what will pay, 
and drop suddenly what does not pay. 
Of all New England, as certainly, 
old Connecticut is #s keen as the keen- 
est—a pioneer of education—first of all 
the world and foremost in school-fund 
and schools; quick to see and pursue 
her own interest. 

Of all Connecticut, old Hartford is 
the capital—a centre of manifold in- 
dustries and monied interests. 

The High School of Hartford was 
burned down in 1882. It had been con- 
ducted by Thomas K. Beecher, by W 
B. Capron, by 8. M. Capron, by J. L. 
Hall. It had cost some $200,000. 

Did the keen business men of Hart- 
ford let it stay in ashes, a ruinous, 
blackened heap? No, in two years it 
was rebuilt at a cost of $285,010 on 
broader foundations and as fireprvof 
as itcan be so made. This was the 
verdict of the taxpayers and voters of 
stanch, shrewd, driving old Hartford; 
an enthusiastic and triumphant vin- 
dication of the splendid achievements 
of the High School, by the unanimous 
verdict of a community of some 45,000 
people, of the highest intelligence, re- 
finement, and morals. Is not that a 
signal triumph for the High School ? 

New Haven, having about 65,000 
population, has fully sustained and 
essentially strengthened its High 
School, by enlarging its course of in- 
struction, and extended it one year for 
its graduates and others, in a new 
school-buildiny with greater facilities; 
and still more by courses of lectures in 
the High Schooi Hall by eminentedu- 
cators, thus causing teachers and citi- 
zens to be more enlightened on higher 
matters of education. 

In a city and community like that of 
New Haven, the seat of Yale College 
for the best part of two hundred years, 
and the centre of busy commerce and 
rapidly increasing manufactories—is 
not this a marked triumph for the 





High School? 





a 
Long-Standing 
Blood Diseases are cured by 


the persevering use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 
The process, in some cases, may not’ be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials : — 

** For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my right side, and had 
other troubles caused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving several 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 
and after taking five bottles I was com- 
pee cured.’’—John W. Benson, 70 

awrence st., Lowell, Mass. 

Last May a large carbuncle broke out 
onmy arm. The usual remedies had no 
effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 
medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight.’”’— Mrs. Carrie Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

*“‘T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and, as my broth- 
er and sister were similarly afflicted, [ 
presume the malady is hereditary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fernandina, 
Fla.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year. 
For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for tlie 
last three months.” —T. E. Wiley, 146 
Chambers st., New York City. 

“Last fall and winter I was troubled 
with a dull, heavy pain in my side. 
did not notice it much at first, but it 
gradually grew worse until it became 
almost unbearable. During the latter 
part of this time, disorders of the stom- 
*ach and liver increased my troubles. I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, 
after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disappeared and I was completely 
cured.”? —Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Third, look at Bridgeport, with its 
population of 30,000 with many mil- 
lions capital invested in great factor- 
ies. It completed and occupied a new 
and commodious High school building 
for 1882-3, profiting by the satisfactory 
result in its sister cities during their 
experience of twenty years or more. 

Next, look at Meriden, a city of 20,- 
000 people, and it is a little surprising 
to see that the high school which was 
instituted in 1881, was so popular and 
welcome and largely attended as to 
need more accommodation. Therefore 
at the annual town-meeting, in 1884, 
was passed an approptiation, taxing 
themselves $50,000 more for a new 
High School Building. 

Can there be any doubt of the tri- 
umph of the High School there? 

Yet it is stated, such schools are 
permitted rather than encouraged in 
Connecticut by law. The people cer- 
ta'nly back them up, for there are 
twenty-four in the State. 

___L. W. Harr. 

CoLLECTIVE man is omnipotent up- 
on the earth—alone, man is a weak- 
ling and a failure. 








THE discipline of difficulty, let us 
remember, is sometimes good. 
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wo AGENTS WANTED! 2a 


THE RAND-McNALLY STANDARD ATLAS 


CONTAINING 


LARGE_,SCALE MAPS OF EV 
ERY COUNTRY AND CIVIL 
DIVISION UPON THE 
FACE OF THE 
GLOBE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


WITH COLORED DIAGRAMS, SHOW- 
ING WEALTH, DEBT, CIVIL CON- 
DITION OF PEOPLE, CHIEF PRO- 
DUCTIONS, MANUFACTURES AND 
COMMERCE, RELIGIOUS SECTS 
ETC., AND A SUPERB LINE OF 
ENGRAVINGS OF MUCH HISTORI- 
CAL INTEREST AND VALUE, TO- 
GETHER WITH MANY NEW AND 
DESIRABLE FEATURES DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
A CONCISE HISTQRY OF EACH 
STATE IN THE UNION. 








I HE interesting nature of geo- 
graphical study, and the impor- 
tanceof a knowledge of geographical 
facts are too generally recognized to 
make it needful to put forward any 
special plea on their behalf. This is 
done every day by the newspaper 
press, which, bringing us tidings of 
the operations of armies and navies in 
all parts of the world, of new markets 
opened and new lands to be settled 
in every clime, and of new discoveries 
in the less known parts of the globe 
compels attention to geographical 
facts, and makes every one feel the 
need of authentic information regard- 
ing them. ; 
here are Tunis and Cabes, Kair- 
wan and Saragossa? Where is the 
Soudan, the land of the false prophet? 
Where are Herat and Khartoum? 
Where are those regions of darkness 
and ice explored by Greely, Nordens- 
kiold and other explorers ; and where 
those countries of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and overpowering heat, travers- 


ed by Livingstone, Stanley and other; with the world’s progress, and that 
adventurous travelers? These are on- | ancient maps have too often been used, 
ly a few of the questions that are on| which, since no effort was made to 
the lips of every one, and which are | correct old errors or add new matter 


liable to take parents somewhat aback 
when put to them by their own chil- 
dren. 


THE RAND-NCNALLY STANDARD 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is a work well fitted to enable every 
one to give a precise and intelligent 
answer to such questions, and many 
others of similar nature, containing. as 
it does, a combination of subjects and 
a ivantages not hitherto offered in one 
volume, or even in one book. 











THE ONE GREAT NEED 


Of the present day, felt alike by all | 
classes, has been an Atlas of the| 
World that should combine elaborate- 
ness of detail with simplicity of ar-| 
rangement, the utmost reliability of 
data, with comprehensiveness of state- | 
ment. 


The trouble heretofore has been that 
atlas publications have not kept pace 


| 





have proved misleading to the public 
and worthless for reference purposes. ' 
It was the determination of the pub- | 
lishers, when they began their un- 
dertaking, to avoid, at whatever cost, 
these serious defects of previous low- 
priced publications, neil thay believe 
that the Standard Atlas of the World 
contains the most accurate delinea- 
tion of the earth’s surface that has ev- 
er been given in a low-priced work | 
wi hin reach of everybody. Its ge-| 
ographical data are based upon the' 
most recent surveys of all civilized 
countries, and the reports of scientific 
expeditions and explorers. New 
boundary lines, new towns of impor- 


ADDRESS 
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tance, recently discovered rivers or 
mountains, have been verified and giv- 
en their proper places on the ma», 
and the result, revised by skilled ge- 
ographers, is given to the public as at 
once the latest and most complete 
work of the kind yet produced. 


THE MAPS 


Are of large scale, compiled from the 
most recent and authentic sources 
and are beautifully tinted, thus ren- 
dering them clear and distinct and 
free from that dauby appearance so 
frequently seen in atlas publications. 


ANOTHER FEATURE 


Deserving of notice, is that part of the 
descriptive articles for each State in 
the Union. These contain iuforma- 
tion of which all men are constantly 
in need, and which is not easily found. 


THE MOST STRIKING FEATURE 


Of this Atlas, and the one in which it 
excels all other similar publications, 
is the great use which has been made 
of 


[ With stamp for reply] 





OF THE WORLD, 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED DIA- 
GRAMS. 


Statistics,which,when given in the or- 
dinary tabular form are dry and mean- 
ingless, are, as given here, full of in- 
terestand information. The diagrams 
giving religious statistics, contain 
more information on this subject than 
has ever been collected before in a 


.work of this kind, and give it in a 


form which requires no explanation to 
be understood. In addition to these 
there are diagrams showing the 
Wealth, Debt, and Commerce of the 
world,the production of Iron,Steel and 
Coal, and a mass of other information 
of the greatest value and importance. 
The ingenious structure of these dia- 
grams. and their variety of color, en- 
able the reader to see at a glance the 
material condition of any country, and 
the rank it occupies in comparison 
with others. 


THE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Interspersed throughout the book,are 
of high character ; representing places 
of note in our own and other countries 
of the world, many of which are rich 
in historic interest. This feature of 
the work will be found of superior ex- 
cellence, and is accompanied by des- 
criptive matter arranged concisely 
and with great care. It will be seen 
that this volume is 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 


And that its pages contain that infor- 
mation the need of which all classes 
daily feel, but which only those who 
can purchase many books, or to whom 
large collections are accessible, have 
hitherto been able to obtain. That 
which has been scattered through 
many books is here collected into one, 
and the material so grouped and clas- 
sified that it may be found with a mo- 
ment’s search. Itis a work that will 
be indispensible to every intelligent 
household, and in order that none 
may be denied the privilege, not only 
of consulting, but of actually possess- 
ing a perfectly reliable Atlas of the 
World and compendium of emenee 
cal knowledge, the publishers have 
decided on a price so marvellously 
low as to insure its rapid salein ave | 
community and place it within reac 
of all. 





THE RAND-McNALLY STANDARD 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is furnishedSin one large volume of 
one hundred and ninety-two pages, 
elegantly illustrated. It is bound ina 
substantial manner, with gold side- 
stamp aati and handsomely 
designed. 





Price;: In best English Cloth Bind- 


ing, $4.50. Size of Atlas—Closed, 11 
x 14 inches ; opened 22 x 14 inches, 


J. B. Merwin, Managing Editor American Journal of Education, 
1104 PINH STRHHET, st. LOUIS, MO. 
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. which we find registered as a concen- 








“ EXCELLENT Quotations for Home 
and School,’’ by Julia B. Hoitt, is con- 
structed upon the following theory: | 
that children should daily learn one « 
or more quotations which may be re- | 
cited either in concert or individual- Z 
ly. The value ascribed to this exer-, 
cise is first, the improvement of the. 
pupil in character; secondly, the in- 
stilling of wholesome sentiments; 
and, third, improvement in the use 
and appreciation of felicities of lan- 
guage. Me 

The quo pions are Classified as fol- 
lows: I 

I. Guides to Conduct. 

II. Glimpses of Nature. 

III. Patriotic Selections. 

IV. Biographical Eulogies. 

V. Recitations for Younger Pupils. 







‘ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
‘ei AS MILK. 








So disguised that the most 
= dclicatestomach can take it. 





, Se Remarkable as 2 

, “ FLESH PRODUCER. 

U4 Persons gain rapicly 
while taking it. 


“© scoprg EMULSION 


Ts acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 


VI. Proverbs. 
The addition of an Alphabetical list} DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


of authors, together with their nation- Aut Daveaists. Scott & Bowne, New York 


ality and dates of birth and death, 
increases the serviceableness of the TU TT’ S 
SRE OR A ee 
RO NWE cages * ete 


volume. 
25 YEARS IN USE. 


The fact that Ginn & Co. are the 
publishers, relieves us from the neces- 

The Greatest Medical Triumph of the Age! 
MPTOMS OF A 


sity of speaking of its typographical 
SY 
TORPID LIVER. 


excellence. 
Loss of appetite, Bowels costive, Pain in 


Ml 








sus of the opinions of the wise people. 

















1TO YOU, READER!! 


AN EXTRAORDINARY INVITATION IS EXTENDED 


the singular‘ and attractive “ALPHABETIC PRIZES’’ offered by the NEW YORK 


S| FAMILY MAIL-BAG. The paper is a superb literary journal, issued monthly. (Sixteen 


‘:, Harper’s| Weekly S:ze.) Unique, costly and original teatures, adapting it to the whole 
tamily, will make it one of the most welcome and valuable of all family publications. Its subscrip- 
tion price is only sixty cents a year, and it will be worth to every reader many times the money. Its 
standard is pure. It aims to win the acquaintance and support of every-day people everywhere. 

Mie: * believes ‘OUR MOTH ‘eR ) ONGU it is _ to ype To } neg the reading 
public’s interest in as well as in the paper, the publisher of the 
FAMILY MAIL-BAG makes a remarkable <A “ 4 

If you will turn to the nearest book or paper, you will observe that some letters of the alphabet 
occur much oftener in print than others. That is, in any particular column of ordinary reading matter, 
the letter ‘te’? may appear as many as 60 times and the letter “‘ r’’ may occur 400 times, while the letter 
‘ty’? or “'w’? may be found in only 40 or So places, such letters as ‘‘y’? or “w’’e being used much less 
frequently than other letters of the alphabet. To many persons this subject now presents itself for 
the first time, snd yet how wonderfully its tests our power of “taking notice” of what we have seen 
daily with ‘tour own eyes?” 

To ok the matter right home, you may take one or more columns of the FAMILY MAIL- 
BAG, and by a little examination and figuring you cannot only get a fair insight into the number of 
times the various letters of the alphabet appear in ordinary print, but from what you see you can also 
form an estimate, more or less correct according to the accuracy of your judgment, of the number of 
times the letter ‘e” (or any other letter) is likely to occur in a given number of the paper’s columns. 
This, therefore, is THE OFFER THE FAMILY MAIL-BAG MAKES. 

To theperson who shall (on inspection of the paper) at any time before noon on Necember 
15th, 1888, be the first to send a correct estimate of the combined number of times the letter “‘e”’ (in 
any size or style of type—capitals and italics included) will be contained in all the printed matter 
that will appear on the SECOND PAGE of each of the four consecutiye mouthly issues of the 
FAMILY MAIL. BAG for December, January, February and March [giving the total for the four 
“second pages” in the four respective issues—not a separate guess for each “second page’’] the 
publisher will give a cash prize ot $1co; for the second correct estimate a cash prize of $75; for the 
third a cash prize of $40; and forthe 4th, sth, 6th, 7th. 8th, oth and roth correct estimates (if so 
many should be received in the specified time) a cash prize of $10 each. 

The paper is ‘dated ahead” and the December number is now on the press. Onlv ordinary 
reading matter will be placed on the paper’s second page (no illustrations or rhymed matter will ap 
pear on it), the same as if no competition were going on. An official count will be made and the re- 
sult declared as soon as possible after the last of the four issues is out. 

From the nature of the case, no deceit ean occur to deprive competitors of the fruits of their 
efforts, for the successive copies of the paw covered by thecompetition will be » = 
on file in a multitude of homes to speak for themselves, and the standing and sfolalats fol , 
references of the publisher entitle him to implicit confidence. fo fo} cketcio| o} o) 

Here, indeed, is a contest unparalleled. A snug sum of money may lo lH 
not only be gained as a reward for intelligent cleverness, but useful knowl- oC 
edge secured, and at the same time one of the most elegant original and {£J 
striking literary journals ever issued be obtained for a whole year at an un- c 
usuilly low price. Strangely enough, the daughter may excel the mother in [oc Mihi o| 
this competition, and the son may rival the tather of the family. and Bae 

he only condition of entry for the prizes is that the person com tm 7 
peting shall be on the FAMILY MAIL BAG's subscription list as a paid sub- ““=$77Z 
scriber for at least six months. Where two or more members of the same 
family wish to compete, the additional members may doso without an additional 
subscription being sent in, provided the membership in the same family is fairly 
established by the names and addresses given. There is no room here to state 
the attractions the paper will present. Sample copies will be sent fer 6 cents 
in stamps, but it is better to subscribe for a year at the start. F 

Equip yourself at once for a trinmphant share in this remarkable competition by 
sending GO cents in silver or stamps for a year’s subscription, or $§ cents for six months, an‘ 
thereupon receiving the December issue, which (covering, as it does, three-fourths of the ground 
before you) will enable you to prepare your estimate or guess immediately, and also contain anv 
further particulars you may need. Every hour now makes a difference, for subscriptions will be 
filled in the order in which they are received (there may be a delay of a day or two after the receipt 
of your subscription), and thousand of others will aspire to a prize. 

vm If you do not get your paper at once, do not worry. It will reach you in duetime and in your 
right turn. 
Address all subscriptions 

FAMILY MAIL-BAC, P. O. Box 2818, New York City. 
4@SPECIAL NO-ICE. FROM TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE TAKEN AT 50CENTS FOR A YEAR OR 30 CENTS 
Ir-20 it 
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Peet eee eee eeeeee Here eseene + eee eww eweeeeeeee settee 


1000 DOLLARS REWARD! 


For any existing line of School Reward Cards (unprinted) equal to that described in 
my illustrated (32-page) Catalogue of Cards, Gift Books, Albums, &c. Catalogue 
mailed on receipt 2 cent stamps and this coupon. 


FINE WRITING PAPERS. 


On receipt of 4 cents in stamps I will mail my sample book of fine Stationary repre- 


senting 34 varieties. 
SHEET MUSIC. 
Any piece of Sheet Music Published at 25 per cent. discount from publishers’ 
rices. 
’ Aare Resident Agents wanted in every town and city. 
GEO. A. BEALE, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SAFETY 
HARNESS ATTACHMENT. 


9 PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
Dr. Thatcher’s A PERFECT THING AT LAST. 








answering advertisements. 











ee 
THE article by General Sheridan, 
entitled ‘‘ From Gravelotte to Sedan,” 
soon to appear in the November Scrib- 
ner’s, Will be illustrated with a fine amnanappesety Be 
‘ ‘ the head, with oa dull sensation in the 
engraving by Kruell of the last por- back part, Pain under the shoulder- 
ade, Fullness after eating, with a dis- 
trait taken of the late General of the inclination to exertion of bedy or mind, 

: ° ; ™ rrita ty of temper, Low spirits, with 
United States Army ’ and with en a feeling of having neglected some duty, 
graving after several famous battle) Weariness, Dizziness, Fluttering at the 

: Heart, Dots before the eyes, Headache 
pictures. over the right eye, Restlessness, with 
ous fitful dreams, Highly colored Urine, and 

a Y ‘ ____ CONSTIPATION. 
THERE is wisdom manifest in the TUTT’S PILLS are especially adapted 
: ae to such cases, one dose effects such a 
readiness to submitindividual thought} change of feeling astoastonish the sufferer. 
and preferences to the higher sagacity body to Wake om Siesty thus the pos why 

- i now the 
which is evolved by experience, and| the Digestive Orcans, Regular Stoole are 

roduced. Price 25c. 44 Murray St..N.Y. 
TUTTS HAIR DYE 
8 
>< omit oar: * byape eny anes to . 
j LOSssY BLACK by a single application o 
Every School Board should avail this Dre. It imparts a natural color, acts 
themselves of the presentopportunity | instantaneously. Sold by Druggists, or 
: . sent by express on receipt of $1. ‘ 
to place a set of Johnson’s Universal | Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 
Cyclopedia (revised edition) in the 
school library for the use of all the’ B50 EQEWARD for a case of 
h 4 a ey A oo or ve" mean 5 from Catarrh, 
upils. It will aid them in their stud- ‘3t Cannot be cured or relieved by proper use 
i i NORTON’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
ies, encourage them to make progress Price 50 sega eb Me or by Mail. 
asy and pleasant to use, 
and be a benefit t» the community. Address E. N. JOHNSON, Warrensburgh, Mo. 
, ‘ ‘ ts. st for 1858 Cal : 
Every library should have asetof this ae poe ey oll 
work, so complete, so fresh, so cheap. | CATARRH CURED. 
Let it be known that our citizens ap- ot nclereyman, after gears of suffering from that 
: athsome disease, Ca ’ ya ; av 
preciate good reading matter, and are — a at last found 9 Rw hu cone, 
: stely c ed and savec 5 y a 
willing to encourage a laudable enter- ferer from this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 
: dressed sti «1 envelo -J3-A.L ance 
prise by subscribing for the best, the ss ‘Warren St, New York City, will recelve ste oe: 
ch est, the latest Cyclopedia ex- pe free of charge. 10-21-7t 
tant. See advertisement in this JouR-' 
NAL. | 
: | 
Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. | 
FREE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents | 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (O., Quiney, Lilinois- 








Have you a few hours or a few days’ spare time 
occasionally that you would like to_ turn into 
money? If so, then write quickly to B. F. John- 
son & Co. of Richmond, Va., and they will give you 
informat.on that will prove to be money in your 
pocket. | 


WE have secured a few hundred 





World,’’ mentioned on page 14 of this 
issue, that we are going to give our 
friends and patrons the advantage of 
very low rates on it as a Premium 
with this JoURNAL. 














The most practical, sensible and useful invention 
| of the age. Can be attached to any buggy harness, 
i = cons a Bac mune. ochies straps, single- 
hited to buggy gr hitched in haf’ minute 
makes a lighter draft and is very stylish, strong. 
THE WONDER OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


durable and absolutely safe. To introduce it and 
get agents, I will send one 
Sample SET to any address on receipt of 
$3.50, charges prepaid. 

HESE INSOLES keep the feet and limbs warm. 

They insulate and_ protect the body from the 
lamp, cold earth. They cure chilblains and hot 
feet, keep the blood circulating, and cnre Rheuma- 
‘ism and Cramps in feet and limbs. They remove 
all aches, pains and tired feelings, and worn in the 
nose at night produce sound refreshing sleep, and 
‘ive warmth, action and life to the whole system. 
These Insoles or foot batteries are worth their 
weight in gold. Tested by thousands, and recom- 
ended by eminent Divines, Judges, Lawyers, and 
:very one who have worn them. 

Price $1.00 per pair, postpaid. Send fora pair and 
-onvince yourself. in ordering always send size of 
shoe worn. Every delicate lady should wear a pair. 
Address all orders by registered mail to 

JOHN P. DALY, 
Gen’! State Agent, 


9-21-4t Gillisonville, Hampton Co., 8. C. 











Send money by registered letter. 


BIG PAY TO ACCENTS. 
SELLSA sigut > 
Address 


A. J- Smith, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
EASTWOOD, JEFFERSON CO., KY. 


Z CORSETS 


Thread, Cloth, and 





Finished in three styles 
Satin covered. them! 
Address The Warr: n Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich, 
1-21 Mention this Journal 
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Thousand and One Questions and Amowere. 


On U. 8. HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, - 
ARITHME TIC, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


$0 50 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ‘TEACHING, 


ORTHOGRAPHY, 


-SSSSSs 


GENERAL HISTORY AND BOTANY in preparation. 


These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing Pupils 
in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to edu- 
cate,. The author is an experiene sip Pal 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS Co. | 


7-21-12t 


Self-Pouring Tea and Coffee 


(Royle’s Pat.) - 


Please mention this Journal in answering | 
Advertisements. 


UNION PACIFIC )RAILWAY. 


‘*THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 





The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


St. Louis, 


And all Principal Missouri River Points, 


e TO 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 








Denver, Cheyenne, 

Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, 
‘Los Angeles, ‘Portland and all 
Nebraska. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Tdaho, Montana, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, WwW ashington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 


Baggage Checked Through) 


from all Points in the East to Points Named. 


Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains. 


FREE FAMILY SLEEPERS 
through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For farther information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare descrip 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
13 South Fourth St., St. Louis. 





THOS. &. KIMBALL, 
Acting General Manager. 


J. S. TEBBETS, 
G. P. & T. A. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Pots. 


aching of arms. 
( burnt hands. 


soiled table cloths. 


THIS PAPER RECOMMENDS THEM, 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing 
the lid, as illustrated. Does away entirely 
with the drudgery of lifting the Teapot. 
SAVES at least 25 per cent. of Tea, or 
brews - Tea proportionately better. Send 
for Lis 

PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 





lO": “yools to Work With’. 


increase the efficiency of the 
teacher greatly—increase the attend- 
ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars. Address The 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St. | 
Louis, Mo. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


Fast Mail Line with Vestibuled Trains 
between Chicago,” Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


ran -Continental Route between Chi- 
T S a Cour ntinent Omaha and the Pacific 
Sask 


Great N ion?! Route between Chicago 
E Mationes! Secon h, Mo. ms 


5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 
pa points in Illinois, Wi in, Mi ta, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 





FoR MAPS, —— TABLES, rates of ag and 
freight, etc., ly to the nearest station agent of 
the C nicaG®. ILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 


ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager, Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 








4—-For information in reference to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 9-21-tf 


ANY TEACHER 2xs% «save FREE 


ano and GAMES =: will receive 





our book of AES and PASTIMES Free. 
Over 100 as nowlton & (o., Farming- 
ton, Maine, 9 21 3t 








With our enomplete equipments, rth a 
paying business, and as a recreation, 


instructive aad exhilarating. 
No previous knowledge of 
Process 


necessary. 
$50 per week —_— 
48 page illustra’ book, “with full par- 
ticulars and sample photos. Address 
SCHULTZE PHOTO EQU PMENT Co.., 
Chatham Sq., New York. (Box E), 





STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

| ESTEY & CAMP, 
* Manufacturers and Dealers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





916 and 918 Olive St. 








Jewel Gasolene Stoves and Ranges. 





No. 9 JEWEL GRAND. 


91,000 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Ask your Hardware Dealer for 


The Jewel. 





' Manufactured by 


George M. Clark & Company, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
10-21-4t 





STUDY Latin a K 
HOMES SIGHT he and rer’ 
EAR CLASSICS.” ” "4 page and 
Catalogue of School- Books free. 
Sons, No, (E_ E.) 1102 Walnut Street, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. I—21— 2t, 





$ 15:00 * $75 ).00 a month cm ce | 
us. Agents preferred who can furnish a horse and 


give their whole time to the —. tS) mo- 
ments may be profitabty ewployes wee few va- 
es J OHNSON 4 A oO 


cancies in towns and ci 
6-21-6t 1009 Main St., Richmond, V: 











ESILvEeR & | 


| Music at Sight! 


The great ‘*Round Note’’ Singing Book for - 

| ers who desire to introduce Music nto their Saen. 

| aoe, fe oie ond er Single copies 
| post pa ) cts r dozen xpre 

| discount to Teachers, ete ‘ Cesare s 


‘SONGS and GLRES gns.,t2ee 


, Semina: 


e ell bound Rent St 
| Muste ‘, ‘Signe Issued ays 15, ng ipplement to 


paid 15 cts. sing’ copy; $1.80 per doven. 


-| d. A. Kurzenknabe & Sons, 
1Oo-at-jt HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
—THE— 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


—-THE-— 


sa GREAT THOROUGHFARE “@s 


TO THE 


WEST&S0UTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAI!@@OUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Wey and Califor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco, 
The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Oulifornia. Through 
from St. Louis toall leading Tex- 
as points without change. 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 

Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 

Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 





ae information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application. 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Extior, Ticket Agent, 


W. H. NEwMan, Il. OC. TOWNSEND, 
3d Vice Prest. G.P.& T. A. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 























0. & A. Railroad. 


The Great Popular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas _ KW all points West. Connecting in 


Union 


Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Are ny 


Aer buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Reclining Chair “Cars, without extra 


aoa 
See ti that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


C H. Cuaprz.t, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. 


- P ae og ie 
Kwyicut a ‘ass. artment 
N, Fourth Street, aa Planters’ ion, 4 


8T. LOUIS, MO 


rerene, RIBBON ovee 
Be: troduce. Send postag Wa 
ny Address “ Modern 
om *? Columbus, Ohio. 
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